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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


The return of Mr. Cary to office without ma- 
terial opposition is significant. It is not as though 
there were no aspirants for this position. The 
office of state superintendent in Wisconsin is a 
very desirable one. The superintendent is his 
own boss, except as the people of the state may 
express their wishes to him. He is free to come 
and to go as he thinks the educational interests 
of the state require. He is not hedged round 
with much red tape, except in the selection of his 
assistants,—the civil service regulations are 
sometimes annoying when he wants to secure a 
helper with special qualifications. But otherwise 
he is free from the prescriptions and restrictions 
which narrow the range of activities of most of 
us. He not only plays the leading réle in deter- 
mining the policies of elementary, secondary, vo- 
cational and special education, but as a mem- 
ber of the governing boards of all educational 
and quasi-educational institutions he exerts an 
influence upon every phase of our educational 
work and destiny. Men and women of our state 
who desire to wield great power—and most nor- 
mal people do—would like to be in Mr. Cary’s 
place. If they thought there was a good chance 
of dislodging him they would have made the at- 
tempt. The fact that no one tried to do it is evi- 
denee that no one who desired the place thought 
it could be done. 

Why is it that the state department is permit- 
ted to continue its activities undisturbed ? Princi- 
pally because our people realize that the elemen- 
tary and secondary educational work of the state 
is progressing as rapidly as conditions and cir- 
cumstances warrant. The state department in 
Wisconsin stands near the head of state depart- 
ments of education. We have had a chanee to ob- 
serve the activities of state departments rather 


widely, and it is our opinion that there are not 
more than five departments that are on a par 
with our own. There are many other state de- 
partments that are looking forward and they are 
trying to move forward, but they progress slow- 
ly because they are handicapped by legal and 
traditional and professional restrictions. 

Through the state department Mr. Cary has 
constantly striven to bring the work of our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools into accord with 
present-day conceptions of the proper aims and 
ends of edueation. That is to say, he has exerted 
his power in the direction of making courses of 
study and adopting methods of teaching which 
will give pupils knowledge, skill and habits of 
thought and conduct which will fit them for the 
actual situations of life. The superintendent 
and his assistants have consistently worked 
against mere formalism and traditionalism in 
the schools. The state department is being staffed 
with men and women who have expert knowl- 
edge of modern developments in education, and 
this has resulted in bringing our elementary and 
secondary schools up into the first rank. Our 
superintendents, principals and teachers are as 
well informed and as fully in sympathy with 
progressive movements in education as they are 
any other place in America; and they are con- 
siderably in the lead of educational people in 
most states. 


MILITARY TRAINING. 


Readers of these Comments know that we 
have frequently said the time would come when 
all pupils in high schools and colleges would 
have military training. That time has apparent- 
ly arrived. As these notes are being written the 
whole country is aflame with patriotic feeling. 
This feeling is being expressed partly in the de- 
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mand that every boy in America shall be got 
ready for military service. The newspapers are 
insisting that all male persons between the ages 
of sixteen or seventeen and twenty-three or there- 
abouts should at once be drafted, put into camps, 
and trained for the trenches. The national con- 
gress and many of the state legislatures are con- 
sidering bills the general purport of which is 
to require boys within the ages specified to re- 
ceive from one to two years’ training in military 
camps, and if cireumstances warrant to be work- 
ed into the army as soon as possible. 

One is to 
raise an army for immediate service. The other 
is to train all male persons for service in the fu- 
ture in ease of need. The latter problem is the 
one which will interest teachers and parents 
principally, and the question is,—Shall boys in 
school be drawn off into military camps and 
trained for one or two years? This should not be 
done. Boys should be encouraged to remain in 
school if possible until they complete a college 
course, certainly until they complete a high- 
school course. During the summer months they 
should receive training in eamps reasonably near 
their homes. Beginning with their sixteenth 
year they should have three months of intensive 
training every summer, so long as they continue 
to be students. During the regular school ses- 
sion they should have enough of military train- 
ing to preserve the discipline and the habits de- 
veloped during the intensive training of the sum- 
mer. The same plan should be followed in col- 
leges and in normal schools. This program of 
training will be more effective in developing vig- 
orous health and good habits than if boys should 
be put into military camps and trained for a 
year or two, and then turned loose and left with- 
out further training. The habits and special 
skill they aequire during their training will be 
sloughed off in time. On the other hand, if they 
could keep up their training, say for six years, 
the habits would become fixed more deeply, be- 
cause the training would extend throughout the 
entire formative period. The benefits of the 
training would then tend to persist into adult 
life, even if the training should be discontinued 
at the completion of the college course. It would, 
of course, be better still if men could spend a 
month every year until they were thirty in the 


There are two problems involved. 
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continuance of the training begun at eighteen or 
nineteen. 

Edueational men ought to resist with all the 
vigor they can command the adoption of the Old 
World methods of military training. The moral 
question involved in drafting young fellows into 
military camps far away from home and detach- 
ed from all their former interests is extremely 
serious. In the Old World even a blind person 
can see the evil results of such a system. The 
typical soldier is merely a machine, fitted to do 
automatically a very mechanical sort of thing. 
He cannot adapt himself to modern complex so- 
cial life. He has little self-restraint in the pres- 
ence of the temptations of urban life especially. 
The military training of the Old World tends to 
break down inhibition of elemental passions and 
to exalt indulgence of lower impulses. To adopt 
that system of training in America would com- 
pletely change the character of our life and 
would be a menace to our civilization. It must 
not be done. We should have universal military 
training, but it should be a type of training 
which will build up habits suited to the require- 
ments of American life, and not adapted merely 
to endure privation and to earry a gun and shoot 
it. 

MEASURING EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT. 


During the first part of April, Dr. Ayres gave 
several lectures at the University to the princi- 
pals and superintendents of the state on meas- 
uring educational work. Dr. Ayres is peculiarly 
well suited for the task, both of developing new 
methods of measuring educational work, and of 
presenting the outeome of his investigations to 
teachers. He has back of him the great Sage 
Foundation, and so he has resources adequate to 
the study of any problem which he thinks worth 
while. He possesses one trait which is much 
needed in those who are working in this field to- 
day,—he is not over sanguine regarding the prac- 
tical value of educational seales and standards. 
He is original and even adventurous, but at the 
same time he is exceedingly cautious in preserib- 
ing for educational ills. He has the attitude of 
the scientist; he does not claim that he has made 
discoveries which will revolutionize the work of 
the schools. 

It is significant to observe the attitude of 
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teachers toward scales aud standards in educa- 
tlonal work. Most Of US UNderestunale tne Cull- 
piexlues OL Our problems, aid We Mave a suUs- 
picion that we Gan find a sunple tormula some 
piace LO dissipate all vur trouvies. When a man 
Who 18 anxious to have his hame go dowh to 
posterity as the discoverer of something 1n edu- 
cation presents a new scale, say for the measure- 
ment of achievement in reading, Ole Can see 
creduious teachers grasp at the thing as though 
they could use 1t much as they use a toot ruler 
to measure the height of a pupil. Unfortunately 
some of those who are eager to be the first to put 
forth a new scale have given teachers the impres- 
sion that measuring educational work is a very 
simple process if only the scale which they have 
invented be employed. One sees teachers every- 
where who are taking hold of these seales with 
great avidity, but who have no understanding of 
the difficulty of applying them on account of the 
great complexity of the material to be measured. 
‘hese teachers are doomed to disappointment, 
and the whole business of educational measure- 
ment is likely to suffer some such relapse as 
other movements in the past have suffered. 

The teachers of Wisconsin should congratulate 
themselves that the men in our own state who 
are working out and applying standards and 
seales, as well as those who have come into the 
state to lecture, have the true qualities of lead- 
ership,—they can show how we ean advance in 
the direction of solving our problems, but they 
do not convey the impression that they have 
found some mystical key which will instanter 
let us into all the golden treasures in education. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


It will be fortunate for the educational work 
of the state if all the normal schools can keep in 
touch with their graduates in the field. Some 
of the normal schools are accomplishing much 
in this direction now. They keep in contact with 
their graduates by personal visitation and 
through letters and bulletins. We have read the 
letters sent out by the normal schools at La 
Crosse, Platteville, and River Falls; perhaps 
other normal schools are following the same plan. 
Only good can come from activities of this kind. 
Teachers in service benefit by advice and instrue- 
tion much more readily and effectively than they 
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do while they are immature students. When 
one is placed in charge of a school and is up 
against real difficulties, he is in a frame of mind 
to take advantage of the experience of others in 
solving problems such as confront him. As a 
student he can appreciate but few of the prob- 
lems he will meet as a teacher, and so he can 
appropriate but a small part of the wisdom of 
others who have been over the route. He may 
learn some things from books, but he is not likely 
to appreciate them so that he can utilize them. 
But when he is plunged in medias res, then a 
little help will do good. So normal schools might 
very properly let up a bit on their intra-mural 
labors and use the energy thus saved in extra- 
mural services. This principle undoubtedly ap- 
plies to all educational institutions, but peeu- 
liarly so to those that train teachers and that 
have a field quite well defined which is not so 
extensive but that it can be covered fairly well. 


ENCOURAGING EXCELLENCE. 


The University of Wisconsin has adopted a 
plan of marking which would be serviceable in 
the elementary and in the secondary school. To 
illustrate: a student is in a class in history, let 
us say, which meets three times a week for a half 
year. He receives three credits if he completes 
the course successfully. If he does excellent 
work in the course he receives nine points; if 
he does good work he receives six points; if he 
does fair work he receives three points; if his 
work falls below fair he receives no eredit and no 
points. Taking his course as a whole he must 
receive a total of at least 120 credits and 120 
points, which means that his work must at least 
average fair. If he achieves excellence in the 
major part of his work he receives honors in ad- 
dition to credit. The honors may be ordinary or 
extraordinary, according as he is high in most 
of his work or only in a part of it. 

The majority of pupils need a constant stimu- 
lus in order to do their best work. Some who 
are near the bottom would move up toward the 
top if they felt it was really worth while. Any 
system which will encourage a student to put 
forth his best efforts—not overtaxing himself, 
but not undertaxing himself either—will prove 
of distinet service. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF DECENCY. 


After years of struggle Madison has gone dry. 
Before the election many persons predicted that 
liquor would be sold in Madison forever unless 
there should be state or national prohibition. 
But the forces that make for decency have been 
growing stronger and stronger, and they won 
by such a generous margin at the last election 
that no one can doubt that Madison wishes to be 
dry, and that it probably will remain dry hence- 
forth, no matter what the rest of the state or 
the nation may do. 

If there were not vested interests fighting 
against temperance, Madison would have gone 
dry long ago. The citizens of Madison, as well 
as the people of the state, have appreciated that 
in a university town especially everything pos- 
sible should be done to surround young people 
with wholesome environments. At best, there is 
temptation enough for young people to go the 
pace when five or six thousand are detached 
from home influences and gathered together un- 
der conditions which invite gaiety and indul- 
gence. It is the tradition that he is the best col- 
lege man who can spree the most and get by with 
it. This tradition has about disappeared in 
Madison ; the last election will give it its quietus 
probably. Madison will now be as wholesome a 
city for young men and women as can be found 
in the world. It will be more wholesome than 
most places where universities are situated. To 
its natural attractiveness will be added social re- 
straint, sobriety, decency. 


SEGREGATION. 


Superintendent Potter says in his annual re- 
port that he favors partial segregation of the 
sexes in the high schools of Milwaukee. He 
points out that there are temperamental differ- 
ences between boys and girls which advise) their 
separation to some extent. He claims that both 
boys and girls do better work under partial se- 
gregation; and further, boys and girls, taken as 
a whole, prefer segregation. 

Segregation is working out along natural lines 
everywhere in the development of vocation and 
trade schools. Only good can come from segre- 
gation of this character. The chief reason, pro- 
bably, for segregation is that during early adoles- 
cence most boys, and possibly some girls, are 
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overstimulated emotionally when they are con- 
stantly thrown together. Feelings which ought 
to be held in abeyance are let loose sometimes in 
schools where there is no distinction as to gen- 
der. In high schools particularly in which the 
fashions of the world prevail, there is grave 
danger of undue excitation. The girls would 
not go so far in extremes of dress if the boys 
were not present, and the boys would give their 
attention more largely to masculine interests and 
activities if there was not the continual sex sug- 
gestion in the girls’ presence. This is not saying 
that there should be no association between them. 
They should be together when they are engaged 
in work which they can do well together, but 
they would be better separated when their minds 
are not concentrated on their work. It is a dif- 
ficult problem to solve, but it can probably be 
best solved according to the plan of partial segre- 
gation. : 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The new building at the Platteville Normal 
School, to be devoted to manual arts and agricul- 
ture, indicates the direction in which education 
is moving in this state. Ten years ago a normal 
school president would not have had the courage 
to ask for a special building for the training of 
teachers in manual arts and agriculture. In 
those days the business of the normal school was 
to prepare its students to teach the ‘‘common”’ 
branches. What are the common branches to- 
day? Manual activities, household arts, agricul- 
ture, and commercial subjects are almost as com- 
mon as writing, reading, spelling, and number. 
To us it affords comfort and consolation to see 
teachers being made ready to teach not only the 
‘‘tools’’ of knowledge but the knowledge itself. 


A HOME AGENCY THAT YOU KNOW HAS 
MERIT. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. 12 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 


Pres. L. D. Harvey, Stout Institute. 


HE development of the public school system 

of Wisconsin and in other states has pro- 
ceeded upon the idea that each type of school 
should be organized as a preparatory school for 
the next higher type. The kindergarten as pre- 
paratory for the first grade of the elementary 
school; each grade in the elementary school as 
preparatory for the next higher grade, and the 
entire work of the elementary school as prepara- 
tory for the high school, which in turn is a pre- 
paratory school for the higher educational institu- 
tions. The standards of the high school have been 
fixed very largely by the demands of the higher 
educational institutions and the standards of the 
elementary school have been fixed by the demands 
of the high school. The assumed needs of the 
higher educational institutions rather than the 
needs of the students in the next lower have been 
the determining factor in fixing the standards for 
lower schools. 

The widespread agitation for industrial educa- 
tion that has been going on throughout the country 
for a number of years, culminating in the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes bill, is developing a new 
conception of the function of the elementary school 
and of the high school, and that conception is.that 
their courses of study should be reorganized and 
that the fundamental idea in that reorganization 
should be a consideration of the needs of the pu- 
pils in any type of school, rather than the de- 
mands of the next higher type, to which a minority 
of those in the lower school may go. In other 
words, the educational system of the state should 
take into account the needs of the majority as well 
as the needs of the minority. This new conception 
of the function of the public school does not ig- 
nore the minority and does not purpose to lessen 
the opportunity for advancement from one type 
of school to another. It is resulting in a modifi- 
cation of the demands made upon the lower schools 
by those of a higher type. These latter institu- 
tions are being forced to recognize the value of 
new subjects and new types of work finding a place 
in the curriculum of the lower schools. They are 
finding, too, that this does not involve any lower- 
ing of educational standards, that modification of 
standard does not necessarily mean deterioration. 


Wisconsin was the first state in the union to 
enact a law providing for a state-wide system of 
continuation schools as a part of the educational 
system of the state, encouraged by direct state aid 
to the local communities organizing these schools. 

We had developed our school system with the 
idea that if courses of instruction were provided 
with proper facilities for administering them so 
that any child in the state had the opportunity to 
pass from the elementary school through the Uni- 
We ig- 
nored the fact that though the elementary school 


versity, we had then done our full duty. 


was organized to prepare pupils for the high 
school the majority of the pupils enrolled in the 
elementary school never entered the high school. 
We ignored the fact that of the number who did 
enter the high school the majority did not finish 
the high school, and of those who did finish only a 
minority entered the higher educational institu- 
tions. 

The continuation school was a recognition of 
The estab- 
lishment of secondary and higher schools implied 


these facts and of their importance. 


that the education they provided for was worth 
while. Back of the continuation school was the 
idea that the majority of the children who left 
school at fourteen years of age had not received 
all the education that they could utilize or that 
would be of value to them as human beings and 
The continuation 


school was not intended to take the place of any 


citizens and as_ producers. 
other school or to interfere with any other school, 
and these facts must be kept in mind in its devel- 
opment. It was to aid the girls and boys who had 
left the existing type of school not adequately 
prepared for life to better fit them to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. 

If a proper reorganization of the work of the 
elementary school were effected many of the pupils 
now leaving school at an early age would remain 
longer. The continuation school is not the place 
for the boy or girl who can be better served in the 
type of schools in existence when the continuation 
law became effective; but that they may be better 
served, there must be a reorganization of these 
schools to better meet the needs of the pupils who 
leave them too early. When all this is done there 
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will still be a large number of people who are com- 
pelled to leave the schools and go to work. The 
continuation school is the only school except that 
of experience which can meet their needs, and 
while the continuation school has for its first duty 
the meeting of the needs of the individual as a 
human being and a citizen, there grows out of this 
a better preparation of workers in the industries, 
making them more efficient and thus bringing 
larger returns to themselves and to their employers. 

The people of the entire country are rapidly be- 
coming awake to the idea that the continuation 
school must from now on be an important factor 
in the educational system of any state. The Wis- 
consin law for the establishment of continuation 
schools very wisely provided for a state board of 
industrial education and local boards of industrial 
education in whose membership there should be 
representatives of labor and of the employers of 
labor as well as persons employed in educational 
work. The wisdom of this provision has been 
questioned by those who believed that this new 
type of work could be adequately organized and 
developed under existing agencies. In determin- 
ing which is the correct view we must take into 
account the fact that here was a new and im- 
portant phase of educational work; that it was de- 
signed to reach a class of people that existing 
schools no longer reached and that the individuals 
in this class very largely found their way sooner or 
later into industrial or commercial occupations, 
and that labor, organized or unorganized, and the 
employers, organized or unorganized, were vitally 
interested in the success of this new educational 
movement. ‘The employer as a producer was in- 
terested that these schools should produce a more 
efficient workman. He was not indifferent to the 
importance of having these schools produce better 
men and women and better citizens as well as bet- 
ter workers. Labor was interested that these 
schools should not be organized and administered 
in the interests of the employers, but that the wel- 
fare of the workers in these schools as human be- 
ings was the important factor. For the first time 
in the history of education in Wisconsin these two 
great interests represented by employe and em- 
ployer became interested in education. Was it not 
worth while to capitalize this interest, to have in 
the board administering this law representatives 
of these two great interests who should be the con- 
necting link between the school and the interests 
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they represented? Unless the laboring man could 
be made to see that these schools would be a direct 
benefit to his children and the children of others, 
the whole influence of labor would be opposed to 
their development. Unless the employer could see 
that these schools would be a benefit to industry 
and to the state they would have no interest in 
them. The composition of the board as provided 
by the Wisconsin law secures the interest of em- 
ploye and employer and out of that interest comes 
a better understanding of the needs of those being 
served by the continuation school and of the neces- 
sary means to meet those needs. ‘There is a second 
reason why the Wisconsin plan of state and local 
This reason 
is found in the fact that in the countries where 
the continuation schools have had their best de- 
velopment, that development has been secured un- 
der the administration of a special board of edu- 
cation whose business was a development of the 
continuation school. This fact may not be con- 
clusive as to the wisdom of such a course in Wis- 
consin, but it is certainly suggestive. The con- 
servatism of school men and of school boards is 
well known and there are good reasons for such 
conservatism. There is no necessity for conflict 
between the school boards charged with adminis- 


boards of industrial education is wise. 


tering the regular city system of schools and the 
industrial board charged with developing an en- 
tirely new type of school to meet a need which the 
existing system had not met. 

In the experience Wisconsin has had during the 
past few years in the development of the continua- 
tion schools, mistakes may have been made and 
friction may have existed. In anything so new 
and untried as the continuation school, mistakes 
and friction were to be expected. That the work 
upon the whole has been very successful and that 
it is appreciated by the community where the con- 
tinuation school has been established, appear evi- 
dent in the ever-increasing attendance at these 
schools and the increasing local appropriations for 
their maintenance. The schools have in the main 
heen of service to the children between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, the “permit” pupils. 
Comparatively little has yet been done in the de- 
velopment of work to meet the needs of those 
from sixteen to twenty regularly employed in va- 
rious industries. This is the place where the con- 
tinuation school will ultimately do its best work 
and meet the largest need. Those who criticize 
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the work that has been done thus far must not for- 
get that at the outset the demand had to be created 
for these schools. The law had come into exist- 
ence, not because of a widespread public demand 
in Wisconsin for that type of school. That de- 
mand had not: yet been crystallized. It had to be 
created, and in creating it, it was wise to begin 
the work as it was begun, to do what could be 
done to interest the largest number of people pos- 
sible and thus to educate the public to demand 
much more. The discussion of the continuation 
school and of industrial education generally that 
has been going on for the past five years has 
aroused the manufacturer and the employe to a 
new realization of what the continuation school 
means as a part of the educational system of the 
state. 

The number of hours attendance per week re- 
quired of the worker regularly employed in the 
industry is altogether too low. That period must 
be lengthened. 

The laboring people and the manufacturers in 
England have been educated rapidly during the 
past two and a half years. They combine to de- 
mand twenty hours per week in the continuation 
school for the apprentice and for a lengthening of 
the number of years during which the apprentice 
should attend the continuation school. 

We are now at war. It ought not to take us as 
long as it has taken England to learn this lesson. 
There will be a greater demand upon the industries 
of this country during the war period than ever 
before in its history. That demand will not cease 
when the war closes. It will never cease. 

We are coming to realize that citizenship means 
something more than a right to demand something 
from the government, that it means obligation on 
the part of the citizen and that the lessons.of citi- 
zenship cannot be fully taught to the child who 
leaves school at fourteen years of age., The prob- 
lems of citizenship are closely linked up with the 
problems of everyday life, with the relations of 
man to man, employe to employer, labor to capital, 
individual to the state. The contifuation school 
must deal with these problems in a concrete way 
and must make for better citizenship. 

(Great as the interest in this work is on the part 
of a limited number of people, much remains to 
be done to impress its importance upon all the 
people. It will not organize itself. It needs 
stimulation in many quarters; it needs careful 
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study of conditions; it needs organization of ma- 
terial for instruction relative to the needs of the 
individual; it needs a steady improvement in the 
teaching force ; it needs earnest co-operation on the 
part of all charged with its administration. 


HAVE SCHOOL OFFICES IN SEPARATE 
EDIFICE. 





Whether separate school administration build- 
ings are maintained in many cities throughout the 
country was recently investigated by the municipal 
reference bureau at the Universit? of Wisconsin, 
at the request of a Wisconsin city. Letters were 
sent to 212 cities, ranging in population from 
20,000 to 100,000, and an interesting report has 
been prepared from the 128 answers received. 

Sixteen of these cities maintain separate school 
administration buildings. Thirty cities have the 
administrative offices in the high school; 20 have 
them in the courthouse or municipal building; 41 
in business blocks; 7 in library buildings, and 5 

Not all of the 16 sep- 
arate buildings were built for the purpose. The 
cost of the various buildings ranges from $8,000 
to $40,000. 

In these administrative centers are gathered the 
many branches that are usually scattered about 
the city—the superintendent’s office, administra- 
tive offices, rooms for department meetings, and 
storerooms, as well as medical and dental staffs 
and carpenter and repair shops. Freedom from 
the noise of a school building, absence from city 
hall loiterers, increased administrative efficiency 
through centralization, and “neutrality” are some. 
of the advantages ascribed to the separate school 
center. 


in grade school buildings. 


It was just after the banquet, and toasts were 
the order. The toastmaster arose to introduce a 
prominent elderly speaker, and said: 

“Gentlemen, you have just been giving your at- 
tention to a turkey stuffed with sage, now you will 
please give vour attention to a sage stuffed with 
turkey.” 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE REPORT BLANKS. 


These report blanks are for the pupil to fill out 
for the teacher who signs the same and sends to the 
superintendent. A very convenient form, size 
51%4x5%, printed on good paper, put up in pads of 
fifty which sell for 15 cents per pad; in lots of 500 
to 1,000 reports, 25 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN 
THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Mary Brapy, Columbia County Training School. 
(All rights reserved.) 

For many years an appreciation of the necessity 
for the teaching of domestic science has been work- 
ing its way slowly but surely into the life of the 
rural schools. And now the necessity has become 
so insistent that a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem is of vital importance. 

Domestic science, from the rural standpoint, is 
still such a new question that much of the success 
She 


can make it a decided success or an absolute fail- 


of introducing it depends upon the teacher. 


ure, the degree of her success centering around her 
limited or complete knowledge of rural conditions. 
It is not likely that a teacher raised in the en- 
vironment of the city will have the sympathy with 
rural problems that one will have who has spent 
most of her life in the country. Consequently we 
must look to the specially trained rural teacher for 
the successful development of the country child 
along the line of domestic science, as well as along 
all other lines of rural development. 

The rural teacher should be alert, interested, 
and ever watchful of the best interests of the chil- 
dren. If she can gain their complete confidence 
and keep it, she has practically attained the goal 
No side of the child’s 


character should be left undeveloped, and this ar- 


for which she is striving. 


gument seems the most powerful one in favor of 
introducing domestic science into the rural schools. 

Where do you find the girls so interested in the 
welfare of the home as you do in the country? 
And where else do you find them helping so much 
in the performance of the numerous household 
tasks as you do here? Then we must give them 
the very best methods of doing this work, if we 
It will not 
be a difficult task to get the children interested. 


would give them what they most need. 


Housework, chiefly cookery and sewing, is the nat- 
From 
earliest childhood she has helped her mother in the 


ural work of the girl in the rural home. 


performance of these duties, and it requires only 
skillful, enthusiastic teaching on the part of a 
wide-awake teacher to make the children watch 
impatiently for the days on which domestic science 
will be taught. And the lessons will not be drudg- 
ery, but pleasure. 

In order to successfully introduce domestic sci- 
ence into the schools, it is essential that the interest 
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This 
brought about by the teacher. She should visit the 
homes in the district, and make herself familiar 
with Every district is a “law 
unto itself,” and tactics you may employ success- 
fully in one district would fail completely in an- 
other. So she must study her people and learn to 
She 
certainly cannot afford to antagonize them, as she 
can then accomplish nothing. It will be a slow 
process, for in many districts the teacher will have 
to educate the entire community up to the point 


of the parents be aroused. can best be 


local conditions. 


approach them from any vulnerable point. 


where they can see the good in the domestic sci- 
ence taught. 
ence, and refuses to become discouraged, she is 
Once gain their confidence in 
your earnestness and sincerity, and the success of 


But if she uses patience and persist- 
bound to succeed. 


your work is assured, 

It is sometimes less difficult to outline a plan 
for doing a piece of work than it is to put that 
plan into successful operation. Here we find the 
real difficulty in the teaching of domestic science 
in the rural school. This, however, may be over- 
come by the following factors working in unison: 
A teacher, well-trained in rural domestic science, 
and capable of teaching it, is the first requisite. 
She is the keynote in the suecess of the venture. 
No matter how enthusiastic a teacher may be, un- 
less she is trained in her work she is bound to 
make more or less serious mistakes which will re- 
It is true that ex- 
perience is a good teacher, but you pay somewhat 


tard the progress of her work. 


too dearly for it when vou buy it at the price of 
the success of vour work. It seems inadvisable to 
trv to teach domestic science at all in the rural 
schools if it be taught in a haphazard, discon- 
nected manner that leaves neither logical conclu- 
sions nor definite information in the mind of the 
child. 


Another factor necessary to the success of the 


work is that of obtaining good text-hooks. It is 
true that these books are rather difficult to obtain 
at the present time because of their scarcity. Only 


a few good books on rural domestic science are on 
the market. These may be bought by the teacher 
as part of her private library, or they may be 
selected as part of the regular library contribution 
each year. Oftentimes the children are willing to 
buy these books for themselves, in which case great 
care should be given to their selection. 

Some excellent bulletins may be obtained free 
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of charge by applying to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. State Superintendent Cary sends, 
upon request, a splendid little booklet upon the 
“School Lunch,” while Cornell University and sev- 
eral of our state agricultural colleges have issued 
bulletins of special interest to the teachers wishing 
to prepare the hot lunch in their schools. In 
sewing, a good text-book in which the stitches and 
their application are given in logical order will 
prove the most helpful to the rural teacher. So 
that, while the sources of the material are some- 
what scattered, there is, nevertheless, much avail- 
able. 

The biggest problem in the introduction of do- 
mestie science into the rural school is that of 
equipment—what is necessary and where will you 
get it? It may be obtained in several ways, any 
one of which is good. The school board may ap- 
propriate the money necessary to buy it. Or the 
teacher may, through basket socials, entertain- 
ments, and so forth, raise the required amount of 
money. Another way is that of having the chil- 
dren bring the equipment from their homes. This 
method accomplishes two purposes: the equipment 
is obtained, and there is a closer bond of union cre- 
ated between the home and the school, due to this 
mutual dependence upon each other. Every house- 
keeper has some article of kitchen equipment 
which she can loan for a time, and she is always 
willing to do so. One interested mother loaned 
her oil stove to a rural school for several months, 
and another mother sent her best pie tins so her 
little girl could learn to make biscuits. 

The table for cooking may be one of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A table made as a manual training problem, 
or by a local carpenter, with the top for a working 
surface and a closed cupboard underneath where 
dishes and utensils may be kept. 

2. Packing boxes of proper height, fitted with 
shelves, with curtains or doors over front. 

3. An ordinary kitchen table, sometimes do- 
nated by someone in the community. 

4. Boards and horses. These may be stored in 
a small space when not in use. 

5. Boards laid across the backs of the school 
desks. 

The table tops may be plain, stained or covered 
with oilcloth or zinc. The cupboard may be (1) 
or (2) of the above, or separate shelves may be 
put in some convenient place in the schoolroom 


where the utensils and dishes may be kept. These 
shelves will be covered with curtains made in the 
sewing class. The prices of the table and cupboard 
will depend upon the kind of material used and 
how they are made. 

The stove may be a kerosene one- or two-burner, 
an alcohol stove, or the school stove, where the top 
is flat and not too high. A fireless cooker can 
easily be made from a wooden candy pail. Line it 
with asbestos, use excelsior for the packing, and 
denim to cover the packing. A covered agate pail 
from which the handle has been removed will serve 
as the food kettle. 

The following suggestive list of equipment may 
prove helpful to the rural teacher : 

Kitchen table, cupboard (packing boxes). 


2-burner oil stove with oven............. $ 8.00 
ere 1 2Krnrnwee oe 
1-gallon double boiler................ ws 2S 
i ee 50 
I 55 Sata has eR rae ee edhe iat “Se 
2 enamel pie tins............ iewmows aa 
Coffee can for flour—donated............ vis 
PD vad is caress Seerassaniees 50 
OI a si n'a ee ce deken de’ 15 
| See Ce rere ere 10 
DF NO ai bakiwas xxi dineiberieateeus 15 
SD Ssirisdasiwesscreee os ee 10 
GRRE 6. Stain wei ea aad inks 10 
DO kkk oe o'sand eR eee 10 
DS ED vo bin his he Cee ed 25 
ie PTC T RTT TCT Te Tee eT oe 05 
© RIS sxo-xckce sian eeTerer ere TT 05 
50 I esa iwenancnnines eer » 2 
1 lemon squeezer ........... ere eer ee 05 
t Z-quart bowl... 6.00.5 errr rr cry ‘sae 
A. Ci CRUE ORD oo 6 iv cieen es vnvwuss 10 
1 giaes MeSSUTING CUD. .. 666 esses dccdues 10 
1 large mixing spoon (wooden)....... ‘me. Ae 
2 large baking pans (with rack)......... . 00 
6 baking powder cans (donated)......... 

1 small coffee can for sugar (donated).... ‘ 
bar ok cence rscpeanenaes SR 
2: PR Ds kv cceccxswces Cenaswe- <a 
1 soap dish ..... penwee ee dee itie wien eges? Te 
1 large kettle and cover..... cwiesae eons Sa 
1 large frying pan and cover............  .35 
I vegetable brush ...<..00. MoiaaeiSao wet 05 
2 eres eres ree oeweniwe> Ce 
1 garbage can (tin can with cover)..... <« it 
1 PRE ar cccrwciaoiweerivess “TE 
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SME iii cine GE 
SOHO GIBARERD 6 vss asia saw seo en's Ses nes 10 
1 box labels Sas nC AE Rhea erate cetete 10 


2 holders (made in sewing class)......... .05 
1 oven cloth (made in sewing class)...... — .03 


6 towels (made in sewing class)......... .30 
S Gish: Civien CRE) 6 ik cvcicdcceees wees 


Metal ebsbi sos xcs oiawGi deh oaweee eee 


With the exception of the stove, this equipment 
can be purchased at a small outlay and is sufficient 
for the carrying on of the cookery work in any 
rural school. The dishes for serving are provided 
by each child individually, and consist of cup, 
small plate, fork and teaspoon. Avoid collecting 
dishes which will not be used—there is no place 
for them in the rural school. 

Many plans suggest themselves as to what pro- 
vision should be made in the school curriculum 
for the time necessary to teach domestic science. 
One way is to give school credit for home work. 
Take one period of an hour once a week to teach 
the theory of a cookery lesson, and then encourage 
the children to apply what they have learned in 
their own homes. The mothers will testify to the 
fact that the work was really done, and the teacher 
may then give school credit for it. However, it is 
better to have the cookery done under the teacher’s 
supervision if possible. This makes it possible to 
use the food prepared for the hot dish at the noon 
lunch, and it also insures the work’s being done 
properly. 

Sewing can also be taught for one hour a week, 
taking the time from a history or geography reci- 
tation. The sewing problems selected should be 
short, simple and practical. The children will 
supply their own materials if the finished articles 
are to be used by them. 

The domestic science lessons may well be cor- 
related with the other subjects taught. In the 
language class the children can write and discuss 
the recipe to be used in the next cookery lesson ; 
in the geography class they can learn from where 
the materials come, and of their growth and man- 
ufacture ; and in the arithmetic class they can find 
the amounts and cost of the materials. They are 
now ready to prepare in their own homes, or in a 
short time in school, the food about which they 
have studied. 

We know that the finding of time for this work 
is the most difficult problem confronting the rural 


[April 


teacher at the present time. But the time is fast 
approaching when definite provision for the teach- 
ing of domestic science will be made in every rural 
school. It is one of the questions uppermost in 
the minds of the rural people today, and their in- 
terest in the problem will bring about its solution. 

In summing up the results of the teaching of 
domestic science in the rural schools, some very 
important ones appeal strongly to us. It will make 
the country homes more sanitary, and living con- 
The present and future 
generations will become stronger and _ healthier 
men and women, because of the increased efficiency 
resulting from healthy living conditions and the 
Most important of all 
will be its effect in connecting the home with the 
school, and in bringing about that beautiful rela- 
tionship which is the ideal condition of real, true 
community spirit. 


ditions more wholesome. 


using of wholesome food. 


NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The spring election made a change in about one- 
quarter of the county superintendencies of the 
state. One of the most striking changes was in 
Sawyer county, where Mrs. Effie Harrington was 
defeated by her male opponent. With the excep- 
tion of Supt. Roberts of Shawano county, Mrs. 
Harrington is the oldest county superintendent in 
point of service in the state. 

The new superintendents : 

Adams—Hannah Poppe. 

Barron—Gertrude Wahl. 

Douglas—Marie Chapeau. 

Dunn—Teresa Leinenkugel. 

Grant—T. Emery Bray. 

Jackson—Miss Hardin. 

Kenosha—R. L. Cundy. 

Kewaunee—Charles Worachek. 

Lincoln—W. LL. Freeman. 

Manitowoc—J. W. Valorie. 

Marquette—Ellen Hammond. 

Milwaukee—E. T. Griffin. 

Portage—L. A. Gordon. 

Price—John F. Wenz. 

Sawyer—KE. J. Schmeichel. 

Vernon—Maud Neprud. 

Trempeleau—Helen Berg. 








I recognize but one mental acquisition as an 
essential part of the education of a lady or a gentle- 
man—namely, an accurate and refined use of the 
mother tongue.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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. CARY - - State Superintendent 
¢: E Borden - - Ass’t State Superintendent 
Warren E. Hicks - -  Ass't Industrial Education 
Chas. L. Harper - Second Ass’t School Supt. 
O. S. Rice - - - Supervisor of Libraries 
Bertha Bergold - Asst. Supervisor of Libraries 
Janet R. Rankin - = School Service Secretary 
Bessie Burke - - Diploma and Certificate Clerk 


School Laws and Their Interpretation. 
Their Problems. 





Department of Administration 


School Boards and 
The State Department of Education. 


INSPECTORS 
H. L. Terry - - - - - High School 
H.N. Goddard - - - - - High School 
Geo. H. Drewry - . - Graded School 
S. M. Thomas - - - - Graded School 
Maybelle G. Bush - - - - City Grades 
W. T. Anderson - - - - Graded School 
W. E. Larson - - - - Rural School 
A. A. Thomson - - - - Rural School 
A. B. Cook - - - - - Deaf School 
Amy Bronsky - - - - - City Grades 
Annie Reynolds - - - - - City Grades 
James M. Dorrans - - - Manual! Training 
W. W. Theisen - - - - Standardization 














THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION. 

Not much progress has been made in enacting 
educational laws. The war situation has delayed 
many bills in the legislature and it is possible that 
all legislation, except that which pertains to war 
matters, will be put over until a later special ses- 
sion. 

The biggest tangle is in the industrial field. A 
joint hearing late last month developed a good 
deal of feeling, the line of demarcation seeming to 
be drawn between the state superintendent and 
the Miles faction of the industrial board. The 
former stands for the control of the industrial edu- 
cation activities while the latter would deprive the 
state superintendent of as much power in this field 
as possible. he unfortunate phase of the subject 
is that few members of the legislature understand 
the ins and outs of industrial education, what its 
purposes are, and how far it should reach in its 
activities. With the “doctors” disagreeing the 
old law may not be disturbed. 

The new educational board measure, backed by 
the governor, It leaves 
little for the board to do other than to determine 
the budget each biennium. The expenditure of 
moneys by the different institutions is again given 
to their governing bodies direct. This is a far ery 
from the central education board bill originally 
proposed by Governor Philipp, which included the 
regents of the University and normals, the mining 
school and Stout institute boards, and even the 
state superintendent. And the question naturally 
arises, why this radical change? 

All the appropriations to state institutions are 
liable to be cut on account of the additional ex- 
pense involved in preparing the state for war— 
and the schools will be the first to get the cut, as 
usual ! 

The progress of the other measures as given in 


has passed the assembly. 


last month’s issue are noted below. New bills are 


also added: 
Assembly Bills (including week ending April 7). 


No. 8A—Read and referred to Committee on 
Edueation. 

No. 12A—Killed. 

No. 15A—Referred to committee on third 
reading in Assembly. 

No. 68A—Passed Assembly and concurred in 
by the Senate. 

No. 71A—Passed Assembly and referred to 
Senate Committee on Edueation and Publie 
Welfare. 

No. 107A—Passed Assembly and concurred 
in by the Senate. 

No. 108A—Killed. 

No. 111A—Passed Assembly. 

No. 125A—Reealled from Committee on 
Labor and returned to author. 

No. 126A—Referred to Committee on Eduea- 
tion. 


No. 132A—Killed. 


No. 148A—Passed Assembly; referred to 
Senate Committee on Edueation and Public 
Welfare. 


No. 155A—Referred to Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

No. 168A—Referred to Assembly Committee 
on Finance. 

No. 180A—Passed in Assembly ; 
Senate Committee on Edueation 
Welfare. 

No. 182A—Indefinitely postponed (killed). 

No. 187A—Re-referred to Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

No. 190A—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 193A—Indefinitely postponed. 

_No. 199A—Referred to Committee on Judi- 
ciary. 

No. 205A—Passed the Assembly 
curred in by the Senate. 

No. 212A—Referred to Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

No. 263A—Passed Assembly; referred to 
Senate Committee on Edueation and Publie 
Welfare. 


referred to 
and Publie 


and econ- 
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No. 279A—Referred to Committee on Eduea- 
tion. 

No. 283A—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 291A—Passed Assembly; referred to 
Senate Committee on Edueation. 

No. 302A—Passed Assembly; coneurred in 
by the Senate. 

No. 312A—Engrossment and third reading 
refused. 

No. 329A—Referred to Conimittee on third 
reading. 

No. 332A—Ordered engrossed and read a 
third time and referred to Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

No. 335A—Passed Assembly and referred to 
Senate Committee on Edueation and Public 
Welfare. 

No. 336A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation. 

No. 389A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Taxation. 

No. 344A—Report indefinite postponement 
recommended by Committee on Edueation. 

No. 347A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation. 

No. 348A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Judiciary. 

No, 349A—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 356A—Reconsideration of vote taken by 
which indefinite postponement refused. 

No. 365A—Passed Assembly and referred to 
Senate Committee on Edueation and Public 
Welfare. 

No. 375A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Finanee. 

No. 385A—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 390A—Report passage recommended by 
Committee on Edueation. 

No. 391A—Referred to Committee on Eduea- 
tion. 

No. 399A—-Referred to Committee on Judi- 
ciary. 

No. 4083A—Re-referred to Committee on Judi- 
ciary. 

No. 420A—Passed Assembly ; referred to Sen- 
ate Committee on Edueation and Publie Wel- 
fare. 

No. 421A—Ordered engrossed and read a 
third time. 

No. 424A—Referred to Committee on third 
reading and report correct. 

No. 425A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation. 

No. 427A—Passage refused; referred to eal- 
endar of April 11. 

No. 448A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Labor. 

No. 444A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation. 
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No. 445A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation. 

No. 463A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation. 

No. 469A—Laid upon table. 

No. 473A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation. 

No. 487A—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 512A—Read and referred to Committee 
on Agriculture. 

New Bills. 

No. 525A—Relating to appropriation to the 
state board of industrial edueation (Mr. Tur- 
ner). Ordered engrossed and read a_ third 
time. 

No. 526A-—Relating to reimbursement to 
cities for industrial edueation (Mr. Turner). 
Read and referred to Committee on Education. 

No. 527A—Relating to powers of state board 
of industrial edueation (Mr. Turner). Read 
and referred to Committee on Edueation. 

No. 528A—Relating to local boards of indus- 
trial education (Mr. Turner). Read and re- 
ferred to Committee on Edueation. 

No. 530A—Relating to attendance in econtin- 
uation school (Mr. Turner). Read and referred 
to Committee on Edueation. 

No. 5381A—Relating to attendance in eontin- 
uation school (Mr. Turner). Read and referred 
to Committee on Edueation. 

No. 5383A—Relating to apprentices (Mr. Tur- 
ner). Read and referred to Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

No. 540A—Relating to industrial education 
(Mr. Turner). Read and referred to Commit- 
tee on Edueation. 

No. 563A—Relating to pensions to rural 
school teachers (Mr. Donnelly). Read and re- 
ferred to Committee on Edueation. 

No. 566A—Establishing the Wisconsin moth- 
ers’ bureau and making an appropriation (Mr. 
Campbell). Read and referred to Committee 
on State Affairs. 

No. 580A—-Relating to state aid for voea- 
tional training departments in high schools, and 
making an appropriation (Mr. Woodard). 
Read and referred to Committee on Education. 

No. 581A—Relating to training courses for 
teachers (Mr. Woodard). Read and referred to 
Committee on Edueation. 

No. 599A—Providing for the maintenance of 
experimental and demonstrational orchard 
work on lands now under the eontrol of the 
state conservation commission in the Peninsular 
State Park, to be under the direction of the 
board of regents of the university, and making 
an appropriation (Mr. Graass). Read and re- 
ferred to Committee on Agriculture. 

No. 601A—Relating to the interchange of 
publie school teachers between cities of the 
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first, second, or third class, however organized, 
and other states (Mr. Turner). Report passage 
recommended by Committee on Edueation. 

No. 611A—To detach certain territory from 
the union free high sehool district of the Vil- 
lage of Ingram and the towns of Hawkins, Law- 
renee, and True, Rusk County (Mr. V. V. Mil- 
ler). Read and referred to Committee on State 
Affairs. 

No. 621A—Relating to loans from the state 
trust funds (Mr. B. Webster). Read and re- 
ferred to Committee on Edueation. 

No. 630A—Relating to students at the uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Committee on Eduea- 
tion). Read and referred to Committee on 
Edueation. 

No. 525A—inereases the annual appropria- 
tion to the state board of industrial edueation 
from $150,000 to $212,000. 

No. 526A—provides for the reimbursement to 
cities maintaining industrial schools of a sum 
equal to two-thirds (formerly one-half) the 
amount aetually expended for salaries for in- 
struction and supervision of industrial eduea- 
tion. 

No. 527A—provides that the state board of 
industrial education, in addition to duties now 
preseribed by law, ‘‘shall administer industrial 
edueation in the State of Wisconsin, in co-oper- 
ation with the federal board of voeational 
edueation.’’ 

No, 528A—provides that members of local 
boards of industrial edueation shall be appoint- 
ed by the mayor, and that members of such 
boards shall each receive five dollars per day, 
for not exceeding ten days in any one year, and 
such actual and necessary traveling expenses 
as may be ineurred in the performance of their 
duties. 

No. 53830A— provides that whenever any minor 
is in attendance at continuation school, between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, such minor 
shall receive his or her regular wage seale while 
in attendance at school. 

No. 531A—provides that whenever any minor 
is in attendance at continuation school, between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen, such minor 
shall reeeive his or her regular wage seale while 
in attendance at school. 

No. 533A—places apprenticeship regulation 
under the state board of industrial edueation 
(present law places such regulation under the 
jurisdiction of the industrial commission). 

No. 540A— in place of the deans of Extension 
Division and the College of Engineering, the 
members of the Industrial Commission are 
made ex-officio members of the state board of 
industrial edueation. Eliminates the state 
superintendent of publie instruetion and gives 
to the state board of industrial education the 
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administrative control of continuation schools. 

No. 563A—teachers having taught in rural 
schools for twenty-five years or more, of which 
at least eighteen have been in Wisconsin, and 
who are sixty (men) or fifty-five (women), or 
over, are granted a pension of twenty-five dol- 
lars monthly, this money to come out of the 
seven-tenths mill tax. 

No. 566A—provides for the establishment of 
the Wisconsin mothers’ bureau, to consist of 
five members (the state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction, the president of the university, 
a member of the state board of health, a mem- 
ber of the state board of control, and a woman 
member appointed by the governor on nomina- 
tion of the Wisconsin federation of women’s 
clubs) for the purpose of collecting, compiling, 
and publishing statistical and other records re- 
lating to subnormal and abnormal ehildren. 

No. 580A— increases the amount of state aid 
available for vocational training departments 
in high schools from $100,000 to $150,000. 

No. 581A—provides that any board having 
charge of a free high school or a publie school 
whose course of study is equivalent to that of a 
free high school may establish and maintain a 
training course for teachers (exeept that this 
law shall not apply to any eounty having a 
county training school or joint county training 
school). 

No. 599A—provides for the maintenance of 
experimental and demonstrational orehard 
work on lands now under the control of the 
state conservation commission in the Peninsular 
State Park, to be under the direction of the 
board of regents of the university. Makes 
appropriation. 

No. 601A—the school board of any school 
district or the board of edueation of any eity 
may provide for the exchange of any teacher 
employed by such board for a teacher of any 
school district of any other state, for a period 
not longer than one year. 

No. 611A—to detach certain territory from 
the Union free high school district of the Vil- 
lage of Ingram and the Towns of Hawkins, 
Lawrence, and True, Rusk County. 

No. 621A—provides that loans by school dis- 
triets from the trust funds of the state may be 
made for a period of not to exceed fifteen years 
(present law, two years); that no such loan 
shall exceed twenty-five thousand dollars. 

No. 630A—any student in the university of 
Wisconsin who has been required to leave said 
institution because of deficiency in scholarship 
shall be permitted to re-register therein after 
the expiration of a reasonable time. 

Senate Bills (including week ending March 31). 

No. 28—Passed both houses and approved by 
governor. A law. 
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No. 268—Passed Senate; re-referred to As- 
sembly Committee on Education. 

No. 318—Passed in Senate; in Assembly, re- 
referred to Committee on Education. 

No. 55S—Passed by the Senate; returned to 
Senate non-coneurred in by Assembly. 

No. 57S—Referred to Special Committee on 
Mothers’ Pensions. 

No. 77S—Passed in Senate; ordered to third 
reading in Assembly. 

No. 78S—Passed Senate; concurred in by the 
Assembly. 

No. 86S—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 107S—Passed the Senate; returned to 
Senate from Assembly non-concurred in. 

No, 117S—Passed in Senate. 

No. 121S—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation and Publie Welfare. 

No. 122S—Re-referred to Committee on Edu- 
eation and Public Welfare. 

No. 158S—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation and Publie Welfare. 

No. 163S8—Passes Senate and Assembly with 
amendment 1A; concurred in by both houses. 

No. 172S—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 175S—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 192S—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 208S—Ordered engrossed and read a 
third time. 

No. 211S—Passed Senate; referred to Assem- 
bly Committee on Edueation. 

No. 219S—Passed the Senate; referred to 
Assembly Committee on Edueation. 

No. 220S—Laid over to April 12. 

No. 239S—Referred to Committee on State 
Affairs. 

No. 256S—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 259S—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 261S—Passed both houses. 

No. 2738—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 277S—Passed Senate; referred to Assem- 
bly Committee on Edueation. 

No. 278S—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 280S—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 287S—Passed in Senate. 

No. 292S—Read and referred to Committee 
on State Affairs. 

No. 297S—Indefinitely postponed. 

No. 299S—Laid over to April 12. 

No. 313S—Passed in Senate; referred to 
Committee on Edueation in Assembly. 

No. 325S—Referred to Joint Committee on 
Finance. 

No. 326S—Passed Senate; referred to Assem- 
bly Committee on Edueation. 

No. 327S—Passed in Senate; referred to As- 
sembly Committee on Education. 

No. 366S—Passed in Senate; referred to As- 
sembly Committee on Edueation. 
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No. 370S—Report passage recommended by 
Committee on Edueation and Publie Welfare, 
and referred to Committee on Finanee. 

No. 376S—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation and Public Welfare. 

No. 379S—Passed in Senate. 

No. 387S—Read and referred to Committee 
on Finance. 

No. 389S—Read and referred to Committee 
on Edueation and Publie Welfare. 

No. 399S—Passed in Senate and referred to 
Assembly Committee on Edueation. 

No. 413S— Withdrawn. 

No. 417S—Passed both houses and approved 
by governor. A law. 

No. 423S—Referred to Committee on Eduea- 
tion and Publie Welfare. 

No. 426S—Passed Senate. 

New Bills. 

No. 442S—provides for the attendance of any 
minor who is not attending some other edueca- 
tional institution, between the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen, at an industrial, continuation or 
commercial school for not less than five hours 
per week for six months in each year or four 
hours per week for eight months. 

No. 446S— increases the tax rate in cities for 
the support of industrial and continuation 
schools from one-half to three-fourths mill. 

No. 460S—appropriates a sum of money to 
the treasurer of the free high school district of 
Minong, Wisconsin, as special aid for the de- 
partments of agriculture and domestic science 
extension department and the dean of the col- 
in sueh high school. 

No. 465S—makes provision for the employ- 
ment by the state board of industrial edueation 
of a director of voeational education and assist- 
ants for the development and supervision of the 
work of industrial edueation; provides for a 
state board of industrial edueation to consist of 
six appointive members, with the state super- 
intendent of publie instruetion, the dean of the 
lege of agriculture of the university, and a 
member of the industrial commission as ex- 
officio members of such board. Eliminates the 
state superintendent, and gives to the state 
board of industrial education administrative 
control over industrial edueation. 

No. 479S—dissolving the Fremont union 
school district, Waupaeca County, Wisconsin, 
and constituting such distriet as a joint school 
district under the general laws. 

No. 488S—relates to the dissolution of free 
high sehools. 

No. 496S—provides that as soon as it is possi- 
ble the board of edueation in cities of the see- 
ond and third class shall be composed of seven 
members, and in a city of the fourth elass said 
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board shall be composed of five members. The 
term of office of each such member shall be five 
years and until his suecessor is elected and has 
qualified. 








THE SMITH-HUGHES LAW RELATING TO 

STATE AID FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

No piece of real progressive national legislation 
has been enacted for a quarter of a century which 
has so far-reaching effects as the Smith-Hughes 
law. ‘Through its provisions the whole country 
will not only be helped financially, but a great 
stimulus is bound to be given to the cause of in- 
dustrial education—the one real, live school sub- 
ject of the day. 

As so many are interested in this new law, we 
are taking the space in this issue to give an outline 
of its provisions. Here they are: 

Sec. 1. Appropriates sums provided in sections 
two, three, four and seven. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of co-operating with 
the states in paying the salaries of teachers, super- 
visors or directors of agricultural subjects, the fol- 
lowing appropriations are made: For fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, $500,000; fiscal year 1919, 
$750,000; fiscal year 1920, $1,000,000; fiscal year 
1921, $1,250,000; fiscal year 1922, $1,500,000; 
fiscal year 1923, $1,750,000; fiscal year 1924, $2,- 
000,000; fiscal year 1925, $2,500,000; fiscal year 
1926 and annually thereafter, $3,000,000. Sum 
allotted to state in proportion which its rural pop- 
ulation bears to total rural population of U. S. 
Proviso: No state shall receive annually less than 
$5,000 prior to 1923, nor less than $10,000 after 
that year ; deficiency appropriations to provide this 
“minimum allotment.” 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of co-operating with the 
states in paying the salaries of teachers (note 
omission of supervisors and directors) of trade, 
home economics and industrial subjects, the fol- 
lowing appropriations are made: For fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, $500,000; fiscal year 1919, 
$750,000; fiscal year 1920, $1,000,000; fiscal year 
1921, $1,250,000; fiscal year 1922, $1,500,000; 
fiscal year 1923, $1,750,000; fiscal year 1924, $2,- 
000,000; fiscal year 1925, $2,500,000; fiscal year 
1926 and annually thereafter $3,000,000. Sum 
allotted to state in proportion which its urban 
population bears to total urban population of U. 8. 
Same proviso for “minimum allotment” as in See. 
2; deficiency appropriations slightly larger. Not 
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more than 20 per cent of sum appropriated in this 
section shall be expended for salaries of teachers 
of home economics. 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of co-operating with 
the states in preparing teachers, supervisors and 
directors of agricultural subjects and teachers of 
trade and industrial and home economics subjects 
the following appropriations are made: For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, $500,000; fiscal 
year 1919, $700,000; fiscal year 1920, $900,000; 
fiscal year 1921 and annually thereafter $1,000,- 
000. Sum allotted to state in proportion which 
its population bears to total population of U. 8. 
Proviso: No state shall receive annually less than 
$5,000 prior to 1919, nor less than $10,000 after 
that year; deficiency appropriations to provide this 
“minimum allotment.” 

Sec. 5. In order to secure the benefits provided 
in sections two, three and four, state shall, through 
legislative authority thereof, accept the provisions 
of this Act, and designate or create a state board, 
consisting of not less than three members, and 
having power to co-operate with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. State board of educa- 
tion, or other board having charge of the adminis- 
tration of public education, or other state board 
having charge of the administration of any kind 
of vocational education (“State department of ed- 
ucation” was stricken out by conference commit- 
tee) may be designated for the purposes of this 
act. In state whose legislature does not meet in 
1917, governor, in so far as he is authorized, may 
accept provisions of this act and “designate or 
create a state board of not less than three members 
to act in co-operation with the Federal Board.” 
Any state may accept benefits of any one or more 
of the funds herein created. Proviso: After June 
30, 1920, no state shall receive any appropriation 
for salaries of teachers, supervisors or directors of 
agricultural subjects until it has taken advantage 
of at least the minimum amount appropriated for 
the training of teachers, supervisors or directors 
of agricultural subjects. Same provision as to ap- 
propriation for salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics and industrial subjects. 

Sec. 6. Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion created. To consist of Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Labor, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and three citizens appointed by the Presi- 
dent; one of appointive members to represent man- 
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ufacturing and commercial interests, one to repre- 
sent agriculture and one to represent labor. Chair- 
Term of appointive mem- 
bers, three years; one appointed each year. Salary 
of appointive members, $5,000. Board to make 
Investigations and re- 


man elected by board. 


investigations and reports. 
ports on agriculture may be made in co-operation 
Like- 


wise investigations of commerce and commercial 


with or through Department of Agriculture. 


pursuits through the Department of Commerce. 
Studies, investigations and reports “concerning the 
administration of vocational schools, courses of 
study and instruction in vocational subjects” may 
be made in co-operation with and through the Bu- 
Commissioner of Education 


reau of Education. 


authorized to make recommendations relative to 
the administration of this act. Chairman to carry 
out rules of board. Board may employ assistants. 

Sec. 7. The sum of $200,000 is appropriated 
for the administration of the act, for the payment 
of salaries of officers and assistants, ete. Board 
may allot any part of this appropriation to any 
U. S. department or bureau for the purpose of 
making any study or investigation contemplated 
in this act. 

Sec. 8. To secure the benefits of appropriation, 
state board “shall prepare plans showing the kinds 
of vocational education for which it is proposed 
that the appropriation shall be used; the kinds of 
schools and equipment; courses of study; methods 
of instruction; qualification of teachers; and, in 
the case of agricultural subjects, the qualifications 
of supervisors or directors; plans for the training 
of teachers; and, in the case of agricultural sub- 
jects, plans for the supervision of agricultural edu- 
cation, as provided in section 10.” Such plans to 
be submitted to Federal Board. State board shall 
report annually to Federal Board on or before Sep- 
tember 1. 

Sec. 9. 
pended only for salaries of teachers, supervisors or 
“The cost of in- 


struction supplementary to the instruction in agri- 


Appropriations herein made to be ex- 
directors, as herein provided. 


culture and in trade, home economics and indus- 
trial subjects provided for in this act, necessary 
to build a well-rounded course of training, shall 
be borne by the state and local communities, and 
no part of the cost thereof shall be borne out of the 
appropriations herein made.” Appropriations con- 
ditioned that the state or local community, or both, 
shall expend an equal amount for salaries. 


{April 


Sec. 10. Any state may use appropriation for 
agricultural purposes, or any part thereof, for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors or directors of 
agricultural subjects under a plan to be set up by 
state board, with the approval of Federal Board. 
In order to receive the benefits of such appropria- 
tion, state board shall provide in its plan for agri- 
cultural education that it shall be under public 
supervision or control; that its purpose shall be 
to fit for useful employment; that it shall be of 
less than college grade and designed for persons 
over 14 years of age; that the state or local com- 
munity, or both, shall provide plant and equipment 
as determined upon by state board with approval 
of Federal Board; that amount expended for any 
school or class shall be not less than amount fixed 
by state board with approval of Federal Board, for 
the state; that such 
schools shall provide for supervised practice in 


such schools or classes in 
agriculture for at least six months per year; that 
teachers shall have at least minimum qualifications 
determined by state board with approval of Fed- 
eral Board. 

See. 11. 
priation for salaries of teachers of trade, home 


In order to receive benefits of appro- 


economics and industrial subjects state board shall 
provide in its plan that such education shall be 
given in schools or classes under public supervi- 
sion or control; that the controlling purpose shall 
be to fit for useful employment; that such educa- 
tion shall be of less than college grade and de- 
signed for persons over 14 years of age who are 
preparing for, or who have entered upon, the work 
of a trade or industrial pursuit; that state or com- 
munity, or both, shall provide approved plant and 
equipment; that total amount expended in any 
school or class shall be not less annually than 
amount fixed by state board with approval of Fed- 
eral Board; that schools or classes for persons not 
entered upon employment shall be devoted to prac- 
tical work for not less than nine months in the 
year and not less than 30 hours per week; that at 
least one-third of sum appropriated to state shall 
be devoted to part-time schools or classes for work- 
ers over 14 years of age: that part-time schools or 
classes shall provide not less than 144 hours of 
classroom instruction per year; that evening -in- 
dustrial schools shall be for persons over 16 years 
of age; that qualifications of teachers shall be not 
less than those fixed by state board with approval 
of Federal Board. Proviso: For cities of less than 
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25,000 inhabitants, state board, with approval of 
Federal Board, may modify length of course and 
hours of instruction for those not in employment. 

Sec. 12. 
priation for training teachers, supervisors or di- 


In order to receive benefits of appro- 


rectors of agricultural subjects or teachers of trade, 
home economics or industrial subjects, state board 
shall provide in its plan that same shall be carried 
on under state board; that such training shall be 
in schools or classes under public supervision or 
control ; that it shall be given only to persons hav- 
ing “adequate vocational experience or contact in 
the line of work for which they are preparing 
themselves” or who are acquiring such experience ; 
that state board, with approval of Federal Board, 
shall establish minimum requirements for such ex- 
perience ; that not more than 60 per cent nor less 
than 20 per cent of appropriation to any state for 
training of teachers shall be expended for any of 
following purposes: preparation of teachers, super- 
visors or directors of agriculture; or teachers of 
trade and industrial subjects; or teachers of home 
economics. 

Sec. 13. 
state shall through its legislative authority ap- 
point its state treasurer as custodian of funds here- 
in appropriated. 

Sec. 14. 
whether the states are using or are prepared to use 


In order to receive benefits of this act 


Federal Board shall annually ascertain 


the money appropriated to them. On or before 


January 1 each year board shall certify to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury states accepting act and com- 
plying with its provisions and amount to which 
each state is entitled. Said secretary shall pay 
quarterly. State treasurer shall pay out funds on 
requisition of state board. 

See. 15. “Whenever any portion of the fund 
annually allotted to any state has not been ex- 
pended for the purpose provided for in this act, a 
sum equal to such portion shall be deducted by the 
Federal Board from the next succeeding annual 
allotment from such fund to such state.” 

Sec. 16. 
ment to any state when moneys are not being ex- 


Federal Board shall withhold allot- 
pended “for the purposes and under the conditions 
of this act.” 


if Congress denies appeal, money covered into 


State board may appeal to Congress ; 


treasury. 
See. 17. Appropriations under this act which 
may be “diminished or lost” while in the hands of 
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a state treasurer shall be replaced by the state; 
until state so replaces funds, it shall receive no 
further allotment. No part of appropriations un- 
der this act shall be applied to the “purchase, erec- 
tion, preservation or repair of any building or 
buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or 
rental of lands, or for the support of any religious 
or privately owned or conducted school or college.” 

See. 18. 
on or before December 1 to Congress and shall in- 


Federal Board shall report annually 


clude in such report the reports of state boards. 


KILL FLIES AND SAVE LIVES. 

Kill at once every fly you ean find and burn his 
body. 

Observers say that there are many reasons to be- 
lieve there will be more flies this season than for a 
number of years. 

The killing of just one fly NOW means there 
will be billions and trillions less next summer. 

Clean up your own premises; see and insist that 
your neighbors do likewise. 

Especially clean ‘“out-of-the-way-places,” and 
every nook and cranny. 

Flies will not go where there is nothing to eat. 
and their principal diet is too filthy to mention. 

The fly has no equal as a germ “carrier ;” as 
many as five hundred million germs have been 
found in and on the body of a single fly. 

It is definitely known that the fly is the “ear- 
rier” of the germs of typhoid fever; it is widely 
believed that it is also the “carrier” of other dis- 
eases, including possibly infantile paralysis. 

The very presence of a fly is a signal and notifi- 
cation that a housekeeper is uncleanly and_ inef- 
ficient. 

Do not wait until the insects begin to pester ; 
anticipate the annoyance. 

April, May and June are the best months to 
conduct an anti-fly campaign. 

The farming and suburban districts provide 
ideal breeding places, and the new born flies do not 
remain at their birth place but migrate, using 
railroads and other means of transportation, to 
towns and cities. 

Kill flies and save lives! 

Recipes for Killing Flies. 

The United States Government makes the fol- 
the 
Formaldehyde and sodium salicylate are the 


lowing suggestion for destruction of house 


flies: 


two best fly poisons. Both are superior to arsenic, 
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They have their advantages for household use. 
They are not a poison to children; they are con- 
venient to handle, their dilutions are simple and 
they attract the flies. 

Preparation of Solutions. 

A formaldehyde solution of approximately the 
correct strength may be made by adding 3 tea- 
spoonfuls of the concentrated formaldehyde solu- 
tion, commercially known as formalin, to a pint of 
water. Similarly, the proper concentration of 
sodium salicylate may be obtained by dissolving 
3 teaspoonfuls of the pure chemical (a powder) 
to a pint of water. 

Other Simple Preventives. 

Any odor pleasing to man is offensive to the fly 
and vice versa, and will drive them away. 

Take five cents’ worth of oil of lavender, mix it 
with the same quantity of water, put it in a com- 
mon glass atomizer and spray it around the rooms 
In the dining room spray it lay- 
The odor is very 


where flies are. 
ishly even on the table linen. 
disagreeable to flies but refreshing to most people. 

Geranium, mignonctte, heliotrope and white 
clover are offensive to flies. They especially dis- 
like the odor of honeysuckle and hop blossoms. 

According to a French scientist flies have in- 
tense hatred for the color blue. Rooms decorated 
in blue will help to keep out the flies. 

Mix together one tablespoonful of cream, one of 
ground black pepper and one of brown sugar. This 
mixture is poisonous to flies. Put in a saucer, 
darken the room except one window and in that set 
the saucer. 

To clear the house of flies, burn pyrethrum 
powder. ‘This stupefies the flies, but they must be 
SWEPT UP and BURNED. 

Recipes for Stables, Barns and Out-of-doors. 

Borax is especially valuable around farms and 
One twelve 


bushels of manure will be 


out of doors. pound of borax to 


found desirable as a 
poison without injuring its manurial qualities or 
farm stock. Seatter the borax over the manure 
and sprinkle with water. 

Lye, chloride of lime, or copperas (sulphate of 
iron) dissolved in water, crude ecarboliec acid, or 
any kind of disinfectant may be used in vaults. 

“What I need to realize is how infinitesmal is 
the importance of anything I can do, and how 
infinitely important it is that I should do it.”— 


Herbert Spencer. 


[April 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED WITH THE 
AMERICAN FLAG. 

On Memorial day, May 30, the flag should fly at 
half staff from sunrise to noon, and full staff from 
noon to sunset. The flag should first be raised to 
full staff and then lowered to half staff. The flag 
should not be hoisted before sunrise, nor be al- 
lowed to remain up after sunset. 

The flag should never be allowed to touch the 
ground, and should never be raised or lowered by 
any mechanical appliance. 

When the national and state, or other flags, fly 
together, the national flag should be on the right. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as a sign of 
mourning, it should be hoisted to full staff at the 
conclusion of the funeral. 

Whenever possible the flag should be flown from 
a staff or mast, but should not be fastened to the 
side of a building, platform or seaffolding. It 
should not-be used as a cover over a table, desk or 
box, or where anything can be set or placed upon 
the flag. 

When the flag is used as a banner the Union 
should fly to the north in streets running east and 
west, and to the east on streets running north 
and south. 

When flags are used in unveiling a statue or 
monument, they should not be allowed to fall to 
the ground, but should be carried aloft to wave 
out, forming a distinctive feature during the re- 
mainder of the ceremony. 

The “Union” is the blue ground covered with 
stars; each state has its star fixed by its number 
in the order of admission to the Union, counting 
from left to right on the flag. Wisconsin is No. 
30, being No. 6 in the fourth row. 

The flag should be displayed on the following 
Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12; Washington’s 
birthday, Feb. 22; inauguration day, March 4; 
battle of Lexington, April 19; battle of Manila 
hay, May 1; Mother’s day, second Sunday in May; 
Memorial day (half staff until noon), May 30; 
Klag day, June 14; battle of Bunker Hill, June 17; 
Independence day, July 4; Labor day, first Mon- 
day in September; Lake Erie day, Sept. 10; Lake 
Champlain day, Sept. 11; John Paul Jones day, 
Sept. 23; battle of Saratoga, Oct. 17; surrender at 
Yorktown, Oct. 19. 


days: 


The imprudent man reflects on what he has said, 
the wise man on what he is going to say. 
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Sing These Songs---Salute the Flag 


First teach the words 
to the children. See 
that all can recite them 
word for word. Don’t 
let a day pass with- 
out singing one or all 
of them right after the 
salute to the flag has 
been given. 

When the salute is to be given, 
at a signal from the teacher all the 
pupils rise. The boy or girl who 
has been selected for color-bearer 
then brings the flag to the front, and, 
after it is in place, at a sign from 
the teacher the pupils raise their 
right hands, palms downward, to a 





level with their fore- 
heads, and repeat in 
concert this pledge:--- 

“I pledge allegiance 
to my Flag and to the 
Republic for which it 
Stands, ---one Nation, 
indivisible, with Liber- 
ty and Ju&tice for all.” 

At the words “to my Flag,” every 
one will extend his right hand grace- 
fully, palm upward, toward the flag, 
and hold it there till the pledge is 
given, then lower it to the side. 
While thus standing, all will unite 
in singing our National Hymn, “My 
Country, ’tis of Thee.” 


AMERICA 


My country! ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing: 

Land where my fathers died! 
Land of the pligrims’ pride! 
From ev’ry mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 


My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills: 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song: 

Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing: 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedoms’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
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THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 


Oh, say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twi-light’s 
last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ 
the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so 
gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag 
was still there. 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the 
deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread si- 
lence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the tower- 


ing steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half dis- 
closes? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s 
first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the 
stream: 
’Tis the star-spangled banner: oh, long it may 
it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave! 


Oh, thus be it ever when freeman shall stand 
Between their loved home and wild war’s 
desolation; 
Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n 
rescued land 
Praise the Pow’r hath made and preserved 
us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is 
just, 
And this be our motto: 
trust!” 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 


“In God is our 
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COLUMBIA THE GEM OF THE 
OCEAN. 


O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates may heroes assemble, 
When liberty’s form stands in view; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue; 
When borne by the red, white and blue, 
When borne by the red, white and blue; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue. : 


When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of freedorn’s foundation, 
Columbia rode safe thro’ the storm: 
With the garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the red, white and blue, 

The boast of the red, white and blue; 
The boast of the red, white and blue; 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the red, white and blue. 


The star-spangled banner bring hither, 
O’er Columbia’s true sons let it wave; 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave: 
May the service, united, ne’er sever, 
But hold to their colors so true; 
The army and navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue; 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue; 
The army and navy forever, 


Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 
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By WAY OF CURRENT COMMENT AND CASUAL INQUIRY 


By WILLARD N. PARKER 


THE TEACHER’S DUTY IN THE CRISIS. 

The declaration of war by the United States of 
America against the German empire brings home 
to the teacher a duty which many may not here- 
tofore have had in mind. Charged with the intel- 
lectual, physical and moral training of the youth 
of America, the idea of citizenship in this free 
country as contrasted with that of the war-bur- 
dened, imperialistic rule of our enemy across the 
sea should be taught in no unmistakable 
The pupils should have brought home to 


now 
terms. 
them the great principles for which this world war 
is being waged ; i. e., (1) Democracy, as illustrated 
in the government of our own country, in waging 
a bitter war for the overthrow of autocracy as seen 
in the one-man power of Germany and other king- 
cursed countries of the old world; (2) disarma- 
ment of the world and the crushing of the Prussian 
militarism spirit enabling future generations to 
plan for industrial development instead of war de- 
struction. 

The side lights on these two objects are many 
which the teacher can easily amplify. What an op- 
portunity for the teacher! History is in the mak- 
ing every day now. This great interest will awaken 
the American youth as nothing has in the past or 
may in the future. With this interest as a basis 
show the pupils the advantages of a democracy 
like ours as contrasted with that of the Russian 
empire recently overthrown; tell them how the 
right to vote in Germany is determined not upon 
citizenship as in America, but upon the basis of 
wealth ; how one factory owner there may outvote 
all his employes, while here the millionaire’s vote 
counts for no more than the laborer’s, 

Let the Stars and Stripes fly from the flag staff 
every day. Open school every morning with a 
salute to the flag and repeating the oath of alle- 
Sing the 
patriotic songs and sing them over and over again. 
Let America as a nation stand out in the minds of 


giance as given elsewhere in this issue. 


our boys and girls as it never has before. 

There is no place in the schools of this land for 
a disloyal teacher. Only citizens should teach our 
schools and school boards should see that no con- 
tracts are entered into with others. Proof of dis- 
lovalty should be sufficient grounds for the dis- 
missal of any teacher. 

All for America! 


IS WISCONSIN LOYAL? 

It would seem the height of absurdity to raise 
the question of the loyalty of Wisconsin citizens, 
but when one of her senators and nine of her eleven 
representatives in congress refuse to support the 
president of this great republic in the hour of a 
national crisis it is not at all strange to hear fre- 
quent accusations of disloyalty against our noble 
state by outsiders. “Capture Wisconsin first,” is 
the remark too frequently heard. We can not be- 
lieve for one moment that these so-called repre- 
sentatives of ours reflect the sentiment of the peo- 
ple of the state. Wisconsin is loyal to the back 
bone and the future will demonstrate it. 

The following resolution passed by the City Su- 
perintendents at Madison on March 7%, tells the 
story of the schoolmasters’ attitude on the subject : 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin supervising 
principals and superintendents of schools, in 
convention assembled, realizing that teachers 
are pledged servants of the nation, and that 
the schools are primarily devised and support- 
ed as an enginery of the republic, do now, in 
these first hours of American intervention in 
the world war, solemnly pledge all Wisconsin 
schools to unwearving devotion in feeding the 
flame of patriotism that burns in every Wis- 
consin household. 

Let the teachers of the state do all they can to 
overcome the false impression which has gone 
broadeast over the land of the Badger ‘state’s 
reputed disloyalty. Read the above resolution to 
your school. 


PRINCIPAL BARNES TEACHES PATRIOTISM. 


Volney G, Barnes is the principal of the Madison 
high school guiding the destinies of some 1,200 
sut he is more than 
When 


he recently held some patriotic exercises in his 


boys and girls of that city. 
a principal—he is also an American citizen. 
school and the president of the school board made 
a special trip over to the building to see Mr. Barnes 
and took up with him the propriety of such doings 
in the school, something dropped. President 
Kronke heard from the people. Fifteen hundred 
of them signed petitions asking for his resignation. 
Principal Barnes stood his ground. Mr. Kronke 
has seen the light of the day, and the pupils of the 
Madison school are daily pledging allegiance to 
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that flag which floats over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 


ARE YOU AN “ORDER TAKER” OR A “SALES- 
MAN” IN THE TEACHING GAME? 

It is surprising that there are still to be found 

so-called teachers who are not 

In the business world there are 


in the classroom 
teachers at all. 

two classes of persons who sell things, the order 
The former waits for the 
“takes his order” 


taker and the salesman. 
customer to come to him and 
when he, the customer, insists upon it; the sales- 
man goes to the customer, analyzes him carefully, 
finds out what he needs, and then insists that he 
has the long felt want to meet that need! 

Too many teachers are “order taker” pedagogs. 
They hear lessons. For the assignment of tomor- 
row they say, “take the next two pages.” The boy 
who would rather cut up didos in and out of school 
than to display any great achievement in learning 
out of mere books is not awakened ; the indifferent 
girl doesn’t see any use of studying and so the term 
ends with no goods sold except to the pupils who 
insist, in spite of the teacher, to learn something. 
Such a method is all right if all the pupils insist 
upon buying. But is there a school below the col- 
lege where such a condition prevails ? 

No, what we want in the teacher is one of the 
“salesman” type. ‘The one who is not satisfied 
with hearing lessons of the order taking type, but 
who goes out of his way to find the needs of the 
hov or the girl, and finding those needs, proceeds 
like a salesman to sell the pupil just what he should 
have to round up the intellectual side of his career. 

Ask yourself the question and answer it yourself, 
too—Am T an “order taker” teacher or a “sales- 
man” instructor ? 


SELECTING A TEACHER ON PERSONALITY 
ONLY. 

Some school boards seem to have formed the 
habit of selecting teachers from principal down on 
the basis of personality alone as judged in a per- 
sonal interview. In spite of continued failures they 
seem to stick to this slipshoddy method. While it 
is always advisable to “see” the applicant and 
judge of his personal qualities, to stop there and 
make no investigation of his past record is super- 
ficial. 

One board in Wisconsin was in the habit of se- 
lecting on this basis for many years. Once the fat, 
sleek fellow with the nice handshake and general 


[April 


all-round bluff front captured them at the eleventh 
hour. His testimonials, in his possession, showed 
clearly that he was some fellow, and so he was 
hired. One year of his service was sufficient. The 
evil that he did has lived after him for a long time. 
A little inquiry on the part of the board would 
have shown this candidate to be totally unfit for 
At the same time several 
strong men from Wisconsin were candidates whose 


the teaching of boys. 


records were open books in the educational world 
hut they were cast aside for the “good looker.” 
Another snap-shot of this kind and the board then 
decided to get on the train and go to see the can- 
didates at work, look around in the community, 
and find out at first hand the vices and virtues of 
those who aspired to the leadership of the boys and 
girls in this community. Not alone that, they con- 
sulted those whose business it was to have records 
of candidates and who knew the relative merits of 
different candidates. Here they got the facts. 

Too much care can not be exercised in selecting 
teachers. The busy school board member, en- 
grossed in the duties of his regular occupation, can 
not and usually does not assume to be a judge of 
teaching ability and moral character on first sight. 
The chronic habit of another city in Wisconsin 
still following blindly this hit-and-miss method is 
Their results in the past is the 
hest argument against such practice. The “blanks” 
they have drawn testify to their, the school board’s, 
incompetency. 


to he condemned. 


COMMENCEMENT REFORMS. 

You are planning for the great school event of 
the year—the commencement exercises. Are you 
watching the expense side? Of all years this is 
the one to retrench. Engraved announcements, 
silk dresses, dress coats, profusion of flowers, ex- 
pensive presents, are all luxuries to be avoided this 
year and perhaps for all years to come. See that 
these are eliminated in your school. 


TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY. 


Have you a copy of Zimmers’ ‘‘Teaching Boys 
and Girls How to Study’? It gets to the root of 
class-room efficiency and strikes the key-note of 
successful teaching. Not theoretical but practical, 
as demonstrated in the Manitowoc schools and later 
in many other schools from the Atlantic to the 


2acific. It costs 20 cents per copy, postpaid; per 
dozen, $2.00; per 100, $15.00. Indispensable to 


Superintendents should 
The 


the success of any teacher. 
make it the basis of their teachers’ meetings. 
Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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THE NEW WATERTOWN HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Pictured above is the handsome new high school 
building at Watertown, just finished and dedicated 
to the school children of that city. This structure 


is a fire-proof, three-story “TI” shaped building 
with a large gymnasium, a big assembly hall, of- 


ficers, laboratories, class rooms, modern quarters 





A MILWAUKEE TEACHER ANSWERS A SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR ON “DOLLARS AND CENTS.” 

To the Editor of The Journal: 
I read Mr. Augustyn’s outraged exclamation: “1 
am thoroughly disgusted with an educational sys- 
tem which is always measured in dollars and cents 
paid to teachers. 
in the profession than merely the material, mer- 


I am a teacher. 


If there are no bigger questions 


cenary questions of money, then [ am ready to 
quit.” 

I read it and took myself sternly to task: “Now 
aren’t you ashamed of yourself, you ‘mercenary, 
‘material’ creature? You would ask for a raise in 
salary—you, with your inestimable privilege of 
daily guiding the moral, mental and physical lives 
of forty-six, fifty, nay, sometimes as many as fifty- 
three future citizens! Is there really, then, no 
bigger question in the profession than merely the 
material, mercenary question of money? Of course, 
the supervisors’ salaries have been raised; but 
think how their work lacks the compensations of 
yours—that close intimate contact with the young; 
the real, inspiring, hourly care and devotion. Su- 
pervised or not—your work is what counts!” 

While I was thus musing, my landlady came in. 
“J am sorry, Miss Brown,” she said, “but V’Il have 
to raise you $1 a month on your room—coal has 
gone up so.” “But,” I entreated, “you raised me 
$5 a month for board in September—I really don’t 


see how I can pay you.” “Well, I am sorry, Miss 


for manual training and domestic science, the latest 
in hygienic appliances—in fact, it is the last word 
in high school construction and has no rival in the 
state. The cost was $101,530.93 with an addi- 
tional $10,000 for equipment. Supt. T. J. Berto 
is to be credited with the promotion and construe- 
tion of this new building. 





Brown,” said the landlady, “but the way things 
have gone up, what can I do, we must live ?” 

The good woman was starting for the door when 
I made a last appeal. “But please, it isn’t as if I 
was a stenographer or a clerk, or something ot 
dollars and cents—,” I said 

“Tndeed !’—that and nothing more came from 
behind the not too gently closed door. Well? 

A Sorprp Sout. 
Milwankee, Feb, 21, 1917. 


FIRE DRILLS ARE NOW COMPULSORY. 
Chapter 63, Laws of 1917: 
Section 1. 


section to read: 


There is added to the statutes a new 
1. The teacher, 
principal, superintendent or other person having 


Section 553a—2. 


direct charge of and supervision over any public, 
private or parochial school, high school, college or 
least once 
each month without previous warning, cause all 


normal school in this state shall, at 
persons in attendance at any such institution to be 
drilled in proper methods of orderly and rapid de- 
parture from each building exceeding one story in 
height belonging to such institution as if in case 
of fire. 

2. Any person who shall fail to comply with 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
and upon 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more 


guilty of a misdemeanor conviction 


than twenty-five dollars. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Swat the fly! 

Arbor and Bird Day—Friday, May 4. 

Decoration Day comes on Wednesday, May 30. 

How many schoolmasters are going to war? 

The N. KE. A. at Portland, Oregon, July 7-11. 

B. J. Rohan of Mountain goes to Gillett next 
year, 

Clean up the school grounds on Arbor Day— 
May 4. 

Prin. G. A. Stenerson of Colfax 
superintendency at Stanley next year. 

Prin. A, F. 


allegiance to Crivitz for next year. 


goes to the 


Larsen of Pembine transfers his 
Prin. Paul M. Brown of Patch Grove will pre- 

side over the Hartland schools for 1917-18. 

A. J. Henkel 


Lodi at an initial salary of $1,600 for next year. 


Prin. moves from Pardeeville to 


Prin. Robt. Lohrie of Arcadia will succeed P. F. 
Nevermann as head of the New Richmond schools. 

Birchwood, Washburn county, has voted a union 
free high school, taking in territory from three 
counties. 

Prin. H. C. 
elected to the Hillsboro principalship for the com- 


Cooley of New Glarus has been 


ing year. 

The erection of the new high school building at 
Platteville is to begin at 
$150,000. 


onee. It will cost 

C. F. Hedges, who has been principal of the high 
school at Neenah for several years past, succeeds 
the late E. M. Beeman as superintendent of schools 
of that city. 
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William KE. Nichols comes from the University 
to the principalship at Winneconne for the next 
school year. 

Mr. C. A. Rubado, just finishing the University 
of Wisconsin, is to be the next head of the schools 
of Plymouth. 

Prin. W. R. Bussewitz of Linden goes to Horicon 
next year as City Superintendent at an initial sal- 
ary of $1,450. 

No Arbor and Bird-day manual this year from 
the state department, but a Memorial Day annual 
will be ready soon. 

Prin. E. 
been elected superintendent of the schools of 
Oconto at an initial salary of $1,800. 


F. Strong of the Neillsville schools has 


) 


Supt. lH. C. Hirsch of Park Falls returns next 
year at a salary of $1,800. 
high school building will be completed. 


By next fall the new 


Arcadia won the state debating championship in 
the Lawrence league. Prin. Lohrie’s teams recent- 
Iv defeated both West Bend and Marinette. 

Prin. R. J. McMahon of 
rewarded after his first year’s work in that city by 
a three-year contract at $1,850, $1,950 and $2,050. 


Kewaunee has heen 


Prin. Findlay of the Chippewa Falls high schoul 
advises us that he is not a member of the commit- 
tee on finance of the common council of that city. 


Moving picture machines have been installed in 
117 Wisconsin schools. This instrument is fast be- 
coming a most essential adjunct to the proper con- 


duct of a real school. 


The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ Club met 
at Oshkosh on the evening of March 24 and had a 
very profitable session under the leadership of 
I. N. Maclver, who is chairman of the club. 


) 


K. N. Robinson, who has just taken his degree 
from the University of Wisconsin, will be principal 
at Augusta next year. Prin. Hatch leaves to take 
an advanced course in agriculture at the U. W. 


Ground has been broken at Grantsburg for the 
new high school building which will cost approx- 
imately $25,000. Prin. Hill is making school mat- 
ters move in this metropolis of Burnett county. 


The counties of Sauk and Polk have gotten out 
annuals which are a credit to their respective su- 
perintendents. ‘There are very few counties in the 
state that do not now publish these official docu- 
ments. 
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Thirty-three courses in Home Economics. 


Illustrated Catalog, 1917, sent on request 





SUMMER SESSION THF, STOUT INSTITUTE Menomonie, wis. 


Twelfth Annual Summer Session July 30 to August 31, 1917. 
First class accommodations in dormitories for women. 





Fifty-three courses in the Manual Arts. 


Address L. D. Harvey, President, The Stout Institute 








Summer Courses for Teachers 





The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


Courses for elementary school teachers 

Courses for secondary school teachers 

Courses for superintendents and supervisors 

Courses for normal school teachers 

Courses for college t 's of education 
Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to graduate 
degrees; some are elementary courses leading to certificates or 
Bachelor’s degrees. General courses in Education (History, Ad- 
ministration, Educ. Psychology and Methods). Special courses in 
History, Home Economics, Household Art, Latin, Modern Lan- 
guages, English, Mathamatics, Physics, Geography,SchoolScience, 
Kindergarten, Manual Training, and the Arts. Registration in 
School of Education admits to University coursesin alldepartments 

Summer Quarter, 1917 

1st Term June 18--July 25 2nd Term July 26--Aug. 31 


Detailed announcement will be sent upon application to the 
Director of the School of Education 
Information regarding the graduate and undergraduate Depart- 
mentsof Arts, Literature and Science, the DivinitySchool, the Law 
School and the courses in Medicine will be sent on application to the 
Dean of the Faculties 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 





Chicago, Illinois 











Teaching Boys and Girls 
'_—— How to Study 
By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This booklet tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


32 Pages and cover 
Price, 20c by mail $2.00 per dozen 
$15.00 per hundred 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 





University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1917 
JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 


350 Courses. 200 InStruétors. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate work in all departments leading to 
all academic degrees. Letters and Science, Medi- 
cine, Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including 
Home Economics. ) 


Teachers’ Courses in high-school subjects. Strong 


programs in all academic departments. Excep- 
tional research facilities. 
Newer Features: Art, Agricultural Extension, 


Athletic Coaching, Aesthetic and Folk Dancing, 
College Administration for Women. Community 
and Public School Music, Farm Credits, Festivals, 
Geology and Geography, German House, Jour- 
nalism, Library Organization, Manual Arts, Moral 
Education, Norse, Physical Education and Play, 
Psychology of Public Speaking, Rural Sociology, 
School Administration, Speech Clinic, Zoology 
Field Course. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 
weeks) $25. For detailed announcements address 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY 


Madison, Wisconsin 











R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 


MILWAUKEE 


All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 
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Milwaukee had a warm campaign over the elec- 
tion of new school board members, the contest be- 
ing between socialist and non-socialist candidates. 
Of the five socialist names up for office not one 
.was elected. 

Fire drills are now compulsory in Wisconsin ac- 
cording to the provisions of Chapter 63, Laws of 
1917. Drills must be given at least once each 
month in every room of every building of two or 
more stories. 

Another teacherage is to be built in Wisconsin. 
Plans and specifications for an eight-room dwell- 
ing house have been prepared by order of the 
board of the agricultural school at Rochester in 
Racine county. 

Mt. Horeb has voted to consolidate its high 
school and graded school districts under one head- 
ship. Already $75,000 has been voted for the 
erection of a new building to replace the one re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

On account of ill health, Prin. Raymond Mc- 
Crory of Waterford, Racine County, has been 
obliged to resign and go to California, An assist- 
ant in the high school assumes Mr. McCrory’s du- 
ties for the remainder of the school year. 


In a table compiled by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education according to the percentage 
of children in kindergartens, Wisconsin stands sec- 
ond, New Jersey being the only state in the Union 
which is ahead of our own commonwealth. 


Students of the Superior public schools have 
been ordered to sing the Star Spangled Banner and 
salute the American Flag every day. Is there a 
school in the state of Wisconsin today which is not 
performing this ceremony? There should not be 


a single one. 


The state superintendent’s inspectors have con- 
demned the second and third ward school buildings 
in the city of Merrill and forbidden their use after 
December 1, next, for school purposes. They have 
also ordered an addition to the present high school 
building. 


Those who taught in Wisconsin not 39 many 
years ago will remember Mr. W. 1. Morrison of 
New Lisbon, Merrill and Menomonie. In a letter 
to the Journal Mr. Morrison reports that he is 
happy in his home at Redlands, California, and 
enjoying splendid health on his sixty-eighth birth- 
day. 


fApril 


At a meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools at St. Louis 
last month, President Ellen M. Sabin of Milwau- 
kee-Downer College was elected to the executive 
committee of that organization. 


Brown county is the latest to add an agricultural 
agent to its educational equipment. Elmer A. 
Carncross takes the position. This makes nine- 
teen counties in the state which now have agricul- 
tural agents. Why not the other fifty-one? 


The salary of Prin. Paul G. W. Keller of the 
Appleton high school has been fixed at $2,800 for 
next year. Appleton high is now paying as high 
as $1,400 to $1,500 for heads of departments and 
the average range of salaries for assistants is from 
$900 to $1,000. 

President J. F. Sims of the Stevens Point nor- 
mal has been appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ten on rural education by President 
tobert J. Aily of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
tigations in this and other countries. 


This Committee of Ten is to conduct inves- 


Supt. H. M. Comins of Beaver Dam, although 
re-elected at an increased salary, has resigned to 
go with the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Mr. 


Comins’ work at Kewaunee and Ripon has been of 


Co., having his headquarters in Oshkosh. 


a high grade and he will be missed from the teacli- 
ing ranks. 


The survey of the Janesville schools is pro- 
gressing. Investigation is to be made along some 
twelve to fifteen lines of work covering not only 
buildings and equipment, but the general plans of 
study efficiency, teaching force, ete. The state de- 
partment of education will have general charge of 
the survey. 


The school board at Rice Lake has rewarded the 
good service of Supt. H. J. Steeps for the eighth 
year of his work there with a salary of $2,200. 
Plans for the $30,000 addition to the present high 
school are under way and the new quarters are ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy by the opening 
of schools this fall. 

The sum of $40,000 will be expended by the 
town of Barkdale, Bayfield county, for the eree- 
tion of a high school building. This is reputed to 
be the richest county in the country. Some 3,000 
people are employed in the manufacture of powder 
and explosives in this district and the taxes which 
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Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited for School Use by 
Allan F. Westcott, Ph.D., Instructor in English, 
United States Naval Academy. Chicago and 
New York. Scott, Foresman & Co., Publishers. 

English Popular Ballads. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes and Glossary, by Walter Morris 
Hart, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
Philology in the University of California. Chi- 
cago and New York. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Publishers. 

Natural Free-Hand Writing. Based on Muscular 
Movement Exercises. By John H. Haaren. In 


Six Manuals. Boston, New York, Chicago. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Publishers. 
Laboratory Manual for General Science. First 


Course. By Lewis Elhuff, A.M. (Yale), Instruc- 
tor in Science in the George Westinghouse High 
School, Pittsburg, Pa. Boston, New York, Chi- 


Die Journalisten. Lustspiel in vier Akten von Gus- 
tav Freytag. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary by Walter Dallam Toy, Pro- 
fessor of Germanic Languages in the University 
of North Carolina. Entirely New Edition. Price 
45c. Boston, New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Publishers. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. In the English Translation 
by John Conington. Edited by Francis G. Allin- 
son, Ph.D., Professor of Greek Literature and 
History in Brown University, and Anne C. E. 
Allinson, Ph.D., formerly Dean and Associate 
Professor of Latin in the Women’s College in 
Brown University. Chicago and New York. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Publishers. 

Bill’s School and Mine. A Collection of Essays on 
Education. By William Suddards Franklin. 
Second Edition. South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Franklin, McNutt and Charles, Publishers. 





cago. D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good salaries. 
Teacher! The West Needs YOU! We are right on the ground and in closest touch with 
with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY CO. Great Falls, Montana 














Wisconsin Schools and Colleges 








THE UNIVERSITY oF WECONSEN 


Chas. R. VanHise, President - - Madison 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
i. M. Royce, President - Platteville J. W. Crabtree, President - River Falls 
H. Yoder, President - - Whitewater Carrol G. Pearse, President - Milwaukee 
ee A. Keith, President - - Oshkosh John F. Sims, President - Stevens Point 
F. A. Cotton, President - - LaCrosse V. E. McCaskill, President - Superior 


Eau Claire 


STOUT INSTITUTE, Menomonie - - - - - L. D. ‘Aaasiadi President 
STATE MINING SCHOOL, Platteville -— - - - ‘ R. E. Davis, Director 


RIPON COLLEGE 


If you are interested in the College, please write for Bulletins and full information 
SILAS EVANS, President 


CARROLL COLLEGE | 


A co-educational! college with a healthful environment for young men and women. All departments 
of collegiate work. Write for Catalog to Dr. WwW. 0. CARRIER, President, Waukesha, isconsin © 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appleton - - - 


Samuel Plantz LL. D., President 
_ BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit — = ‘ . é 


H. A. Schofield, President - 


Edward D. Eaton LL. D., President 


_ MILTON COLLEGE, Milton . - - William C. Daland D. D., President 


_ MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee : 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, Milwaukee 








_Joseph Grimmelsman S. J., President 


Ellen C. Sabin A. M., President 
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go to the town from the powder company are so 
large that it seems to be a problem to know how 
to spend the money. 

Prim: Ji) OA: 
resignation as the head of the Door-Kewaunee 


Kichinger recently tendered his 


county training school and will be succeeded by 
Supt. Millard Tufts of the Door County schools. 
Mr. Kichinger announces the official change of his 
name to Oakby. He will go into the insurance 
business in Minnesota next year. 

All grade school teachers in the Fond du Lac 
schools will receive increases in salary next year. 
The minimum salary has been inereased from 
$475 to $525, and the maximum placed at $650. 
Supt. Roberts has awakened the people of Fond 
du Lae to the fact that teachers’ wages must keep 
pace with the increase in the cost of living. 
again sought the headship of its 
The new superin- 


Antigo has 
schools from without the state. 
Mr. Isler of Knoxville, Towa, 
whom reports say receives an initial salary of 
$2,400, 
vears of age, a graduate of the University of Chi- 


tendent is Ernest 


Mr. Isler is a married man, thirty-nine 


eago, and has had experience in several schools in 
lowa. 

Supt. Nicholas Gunderson is proud of his new 
school building which has recently been completed, 
hut he is not dealing in buildings alone. Upon his 
recommendation, the school board has voted to in- 
troduce next year the subjegts of manual training 
and domestic science and also to add a kindergar- 
ten. No teacher in the city schools is to receive 
less than $60 per month next year, and all the 
present teachers were re-elected at a raise of from 
$5.00 to $7.50 per 
salary is increased to $2,000. 


month. Supt. Gunderson’s 
Prairie du Chien. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University is the 
editor-in-chief of a most interesting series of books 
issued in eneyclopedia form under the title “The 
World Book.” 
peared from the press and indicates that the au- 


The first volume has already ap- 


thors are preparing a most valuable reference work 
for the schools of this country. Printed upon good 
paper with clear type, well illustrated, and with 
other attractive features, the eight volumes of 
The World Book promises to be America’s most 
useful helper for home and school. 

A ease which has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the press of late is that of Prin. Paul G. W. 


Keller of Appleton, who was recently brought be- 


[April 


fore a local justice. He ousted some rowdies from 
a basketball game, and when the case had been 
concluded and Mr. Keller exonerated, Judge Kreiss 
said to the culprits: “You should defend your 
school instead of disgracing it and yourself, and 
uphold your Alma Mater instead of dragging it 
into the dust.” Through Prin. Keller and Judge 
Kreiss the “roughnecks” of Appleton have prob- 
ably been taught a lesson of decency. 





PRESIDENT KEITH TO PENNSYLVANIA. 

It is with genuine regret that the school people 
of Wisconsin learn of the resignation of President 
John A. H. Keith of the Oshkosh State Normal 
school which takes effect July 1, next. He goes 
to the presidency of the state normal school at In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, an institution having an en- 
rollment of one thousand students and paying an 
annual salary of $5,000, together with all living 
expenses of the family. 

President Keith will be missed from the educa- 
No man has ever filled 
the normal presidency in Wisconsin with greater 


tional circles of this state. 


honor than Mr. Keith. For ten years he has guided 
the Oshkosh school through a maze of entangle- 
ments to its present high state of efficiency. Keen 
of intellect, quick to see the weak points of his 
adversary, clear headed, logical, progressive, con- 
structive—he has been a power in building up the 
normal school system of Wisconsin. 

The wishes of all go with Mr. Keith to Pennsyl- 
vania for even greater achievements than he has 
enjoyed in the past. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES—A TIMELY LETTER BY 
A WISE LEADER. 
Mr. Editor: 

Has the time not come to draw attention to the 
fact that the American people are passing through 
the experience of European nations in the days of 
Cortes and Pizarro? Through the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, immense treasures of gold were 
distributed throughout Europe. The buying power 
of the gold unit was reduced ; the cost of living was 
increased ; the common people did not know what 
was pinching them; and all who were earning 
wages and salaries were in distress because their 
income did not grow with the increasing price of 
the necessaries of life. 

Today this country is passing through a period 
Gold in 


of unparalleled prosperity. immense 
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quantities has flowed in our land from the mines 
of Cripple Creek and the Klondike. The allies 
have sent their gold to guarantee the loans which 
have been made through our banking houses. But 
the gold has not found its way into the purses of 
the teachers. The scarcity of labor has caused a 
rise in the wages of thé workers whilst the salaries 
Whilst 


mer- 


of the teachers have remained stationary. 
the railroads, the 
chants have amassed great wealth, the earnings of 
teachers and janitors have not kept pace with the 
rise in the cost of living. Said a janitor the other 
day—“When I was married, I carried my money in 
my vest pocket and my marketing in my basket. 


manufacturers and the 





Now-a-days I carry my money in the basket and 
my purchases in my vest pocket.” It was a joke 
upon the distress which has come upon all who 
must live on a salary. 

The time is at hand for a nation-wide agitation 
in favor of the increasing of salaries of our teach- 
ers and janitors and perhaps one should add, of 
our superintendents. How can teachers be happy 
in their work if they are pinched by poverty and 
The 
begin a movement to 


if they cannot buy educational literature ? 
Educational Press should 
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better the conditions of the teachers by drawing at- 

tention to the distress which has settled upon the 

homes and the lives of all who in self defense 

should espouse the cause of the school people. An 

increase in compensation is imperatively needed if 

teachers are to buy the reading circle books and 

the educational journals without which no one can 

keep abreast of the times and avoid reaching the 
dead line in his profession. . 
Very respectfully, 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for State of Pennsylvania. 








Spuds and Spouters. 
Teacher—What are the principal products of 
Ireland ? 


sright Boy—Taters and agitators. 


STANDARDIZATION RECORD CHARTS. 

We carry in stock the standardization scoring 
charts prepared by Mr. Theisen of the state depart- 
ment of education and approved by State Superin- 
tendent Cary. Size 9x11; printed on strong bond 
paper and put up in blocks of 100 each. Price: 
Per 100, 70 cents; 500 for $3.00; 1,000 for $6.00; 
postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madison, 
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PRESIDENT WILSON. HIGHLY RECOMMENDS 
| =«——=The Business College 


He says: “If a man is anxious that his son should go into busi- 
ness, and begin work on a practical basis, he should not send 
him to a University but to a Business College.” 


President Wilson was for many years the head of one of our greatest univer- 
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sities. Still he recommends the Business College to the young person who 

f} desires to start out on a business career. 0 

] It will profit You to secure a Business Training in This practical and _ | 
successful School of Business. Large Catalog Free for the asking. 


THE “4C” COLLEGE 


The Expert School 
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Madison, Wisconsin 
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School District Blanks and 
Record Books 


Clerk’s Order Book on Treasurer. 100 orders print- 
ted on high class bond paper, and substantially 
bound with stub. Price, postpaid $0.75 
District Clerk’s General Record Book. Has space 
for district meeting records; district officers and 
their terms; board proceedings; treasurer’s bond; 
annual report; teacher’s contracts, and all infor- 
.mation which the law requires the district clerk 
to keep in written form. Substantially — 
.50 

District Treasurer’s Account Book. Contains spaces 
roperly ruled for the district treasurer to keep 
his accounts, make his annual report, and pre- 
serve other necessary information pertaining to 
the duties of his office. Substantially bound. 
200 pages. i _. $3.00 
Teacher’s Contracts (Wisconsin) Form 101. For 
one-room and state graded schools. Per dozen, 
WENA oe ee ee ee eae ee 
Form 102. For city grades and high schools. 
Conform to the laws of Wisconsin. Printed on 
legal blank forms and contain proper entry space 
for description of the teacher’s certificate. Per 
dozen, postpaid eee st 


School District Blanks 


Order by Number. Price, single sheets, 30c 
per dozen; double sheet, (No. 198) 60c per dozen, 
postpaid. 

No. 

313 Notice of Annual Meeting (2 forms on sheet) 

680 Tuition Statement of Clerk to Clerk of City, 
Village, etc. 

671 Tuition Statement of Stule Graded School. 

195 Bond of District Treasurer. 

196 District Clerk’s Statement of Taxes Voted 
(2 forms on sheet) 

192 Joint School District Clerk’s Report of 
Taxes Voted. 

197 Annual Census of School District. 

198 Annual Report of District Board (double 
sheet) 

199 Notice of Special Meeting (2 forms on 
sheet) 

200 Receipt of District Treasurer to Town 
Treasurer (2 forms on sheet) 


Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement Fund 
779 Annual Report of School Clerk or Secretary 
to Town, Village or City Treasurer. 

Copy of above Report for County (or city) 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Copy of same Report for Permanent Record 
of School District. 

Notification to Teacher of Amount of 
Monthly Assessment—bound 100 in a 
book, with stub, 34 x 11, 75c. 


The Parker Educational Co. 
12 S. Carroll St. 


Madison, Wisconsin 








BOOK REVIEWS 

The Spiritual Ascent of Man. By W. Tudor Jones, 
D. Phil. With an introduction by A. L. Smith, 
M. A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Price, 
$1.50. New York and London. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Publishers. 

What is English? Something Definite for Teachers. 
By C. H. Ward, M.A., Head of the Department of 
English, The Taft School, Watertown, Connecti- 
cut. Chicago and New York. Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Publishers. 

Classroom Spanish. Common Phrases, Numbers, 
Days, Months, and the Imperative Subjunctive of 
a Few Verbs. By Marie A. Solano, Head of the 
Department of Modern Languages in the South 
Boston High School and Teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages in the Boston Normal School. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. D.C. Heath & Co., Publish- 
ers. 

The Basis of Durable Peace. Written at the Invita- 
tion of the New York Times. By Cosmos. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 

Community Center Activities. By Clarence Arthur 
Perry. 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. Russell 
Sage Foundation, Publishers. 


The World Book. Organized Knowledge in Story 

and Picture. Editor-in-chief, M. V. O’Shea, De- 
partment of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Editor, Ellsworth D. Foster, 
Associate Editor New Practical Reference Li- 
brary, Author of Cyclopedia of Civil Government; 
Editor for Canada, George H. Locke, Librarian, 
Toronto Public Library, Toronto, Canada. As- 
sisted by one hundred fifty distinguished scien- 
tists, educators, artists, and leaders of thought in 
the United States and Canada. In Hight Volumes. 
Chicago, Kansas City, New York. Hanson-Roach- 
Fowler Co., Publishers. 
Community Arithmetic. By Brenelle Hunt, Prin- 
cipal of the Training School Department, State 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. American Book Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Business English. Its Principles and Practice. By 
George Burton Hotchkiss, M.A., Professor of 
Business English in New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, and Celia 
Anne Drew, Ph. B., Instructor in English in Julia 
Richman High School, City of New York. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. American Book Co., 
Publishers. 

An [Introduction to the History of Science. By 
Walter Libby, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the His- 
tory of Science in the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Boston, New York, Chicago. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Publishers. 

Carpentry. By Ira Samuel Griffith, Chairman of 
the Manual Arts Department, University of 
Missouri. Price, $1.00. Peoria, Illinois. The 
Manual Arts Press, Publishers. 

The Teacher as Artist. An Essay in Education as 
an Aesthetic Process. By Herman Harrell Horne, 
Ph. D., Professor of the History of Education and 
the History of Philosophy, New York University. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Publishers. 


Briet Account of Radio-Activity. By Francis P. 
Venable, Ph.D., D.Se., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry, University of North Carolina, Author of 
““A Short History of Chemistry,” ‘‘Periodic Law,’’ 
ete. Boston, New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Publishers. 





